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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
OF THE BYZANTINE EMPEROR 


GLANVILLE DowNEY 


Library of the School of the Fine Arts 
Yale University 


In these days, when men’s ideas of the functions of rulers 
and governments are being changed—sometimes overnight— 
and when new programs and new “ideologies” are proclaimed 
with bewildering suddenness, students are returning with re- 
newed interest, and with new interests, to the investigation of 
ancient governments. The nature and significance of the off- 
cial character of the Roman emperor, and of his heir, the 
syzantine emperor, has proved a particularly fruitful field of 
research in recent years, and our ideas in this domain have been 
transformed and expanded in significant fashion. We have 
been shown, for example, how the emperor came to be sur- 
rounded by a whole galaxy of attributes and virtues — chief 
among them Bravery, Clemency, Justice, Sense of Duty, Fore- 
sight—which made up his official personality. Constantly illus- 
trated on coins and commemorated in inscriptions, these attrib- 
utes served to remind the people of the Roman Empire what 
they might expect from their rulers. The emperor came to be 
looked upon as the father of his people, the source of all good 
things, and the fount of all wisdom and law. 


With the establishment of the Christian Empire, the em- 
peror, while retaining his old attributes and functions, took on 
a new source of power and beneficence, for he was now head 
of the church and vice-gerent of God on earth. The earthly 
empire was a mimésis, a counterpart, of heaven, and the ruler 
was at once responsible to his people and demanded their obe- 
dience and loyalty." 

1 Among recent studies, reference may be made to H. Mattingly, ‘‘The Roman 
‘Virtues’,’’ Harvard Theological Review, XXX (1937), 103-117; M. P. Charles- 
worth, ‘‘Providentia and Aeternitas,’’ ibid., XXIX (1936), 107-132; idem, ‘‘The 
Virtues of a Roman Emperor: Propaganda and the Creation of Belief,’’ Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, XXIII (1937); J. Gagé, ‘‘La théologie de la vie- 
toire impériale,’’ Revue historique, CLXXI (1933), 1-43; idem, “Stauros niko- 
poios, La victoire impériale dans 1’empire chrétien,’’ Revue d’histoire et de philo- 
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The literary texts and the coins and inscriptions show all 
this at every turn. So too does the official imperial art, which, 
from the fourth to the fifteenth centuries, was engaged in por- 
traying the various functions and powers of the emperor in a 
cycle of themes and scenes which, already established for the 
most part in the pagan Empire, were taken over by the Christian 
state and revised and expanded so as to set forth the new sig- 
nificance of the emperor and his rule.’ 


The themes are various, and they are represented in differ- 
ent media—mosaic, sculpture, ivory carving, manuscript illum- 
ination, textiles, medallions. The emperor is shown at his in- 
vestiture, or presiding at the church councils, or vanquishing the 
barbarians, or receiving offerings from his vassals and captives, 
or in various other ways which expressed his unique powers. 
For he was, by virtue of his office, semper victor—endowed 
with the power of automatic and perpetual victory, and one ot 
the major divisions of the imperial art was a cycle of triumphal 
scenes which reflected the processions and the ceremonies in 
which the emperor himself actually appeared and took part. 





Looking at these pictures today, and reading the literary 
texts, one wonders just how much this symbolism meant to the 
common people. The importance which was attached to it by 
the government and by educated circles is attested by the wealth 
of evidence on it which Gagé and Grabar have been able to col- 
lect, and its official theological meaning (which is of course the 
fundamentally important aspect) has been made amply clear. 
From the monuments themselves, then, and from the literary 
texts, one can perceive how important these things were to the 
rulers and to the ruling classes. But there is the other aspect-— 


sophie religieuses, XIII (1933), 370-400. See also the studies cited in the present 
writer’s article, ‘‘Personifications of Abstract Ideas in the Antioch Mosaies,’’ 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, LXIX (1938), 356, n. 14. 
Attention may be called here to a Greek building inscription of A. D. 537/8 
recently found in the excavations at Antioch which by its phraseology illustrates 
in a rather novel fashion the contemporary conception of the all-pervading bene- 
ficence of the government. The text is edited by the present writer as No. 112 
of the Greek and Latin inscriptions published in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, III: 
The Excavations, 1937-1939, ed. by R. Stillwell (Princeton University Press; in 
press). The writer is indebted to Professor Erwin Panofsky of the Institute 
for Advanced Study and to Professor A. D. Nock of Harvard University for read- 
ing this paper and offering criticisms and suggestions. 

2 A masterly study of this subject has been provided by A. Grabar, L’empereur 
dans l’art byzantin: recherches sur l’art officiel de l’empire d’orient (Paris, 
1936). See also L. Bréhier, ‘‘Les survivances du culte impérial A Byzance,’’ in 
L. Bréhier and P. Batiffol, Les survivances du culte impérial romain (Paris, 
1920), 35-73. 
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the question of what such matters meant to the populace. This 
is somewhat difficult to perceive, for (as is only natural) the 
sources which are preserved do not have much to tell us about 
such things. How did the man in the street feel about this ofh- 
cial art? It must have meant something to him, or it would not 
have been kept up by the government as carefully as it was. In 
part, the explanation may be that the symbolism had become tra- 
ditional and that people had come to expect it and to depend 
upon it. Some of the symbolism also was a survival of the im- 
perial cult of the pagan Empire. Certainly people would take plea- 
sure in this symbolism just as anybody would enjoy a show or a 
spectacular picture; the glamor of royalty has always been one 
of the principal bases of its authority end usefulness. Yet there 
is another factor which (at least to the writer’s knowledge) does 
not seem to have been sufficiently appreciated ; and there is a sig- 
nificant literary text bearing on this which apparently has not 
been utilized. 


This concerns the theme of the imperial art which portrays 
the “royal hunt.”* The subject itself was of great antiquity. 
In Egypt, Chaldaea, Assyria, and ancient Persia, the ruler had 
constantly been represented as a splendid huntsman, slaying al 
manner of terrifying wild beasts. These scenes were one means 
of glorifying the sovereign and exemplifying his strength and 
courage; this was indeed one of the principal purposes of the 
official art of those countries. The same theme appears in Greek 
art of the fifth century B.C., and it took on a new impetus at 
the time of Alexander the Great, who naturally came to repre- 
sent, par excellence, the ideal prince, endowed with all virtues 
and sovereign powers. Alexander served as the model for the 
Hellenistic kings and for many of the Roman emperors, and 
both for this reason and because of the important place which 
it had come to occupy in any picture of the ideal ruler, the theme 
of the “royal hunt” came to have a vital place in the official art 
of the Roman Empire and then of the Byzantine Empire. It was 
a natural conception, all this time, that the power which made 
the emperor victorious in war manifested itself in analogous 
fashion in the hunt; the sovereign’s victories over wild beasts 
were symbols or promises of his actual triumphs over his real 
enemies. At least a part of the popularity of the theme can be 
traced to the fact that hunting scenes were familiar in everyday 


3 This theme is discussed by Grabar, L’empereur dans l’art byzantin, 57-62, 133-144. 
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life, and that pictures of them naturally were both decorative and 
spectacular. 

A number of passages in Byzantine authors* show clearly 
this symbolical significance of the “royal hunt.”” John Cinnamus 
(ca. 1143—ca. 1190) puts the emperor’s prowess in war and 
prowess in the chase on the same plane,’ and Theodore Pro- 
dromus (first half of the twelfth century) makes John I] 
Comnenus (1118-1143) say, in his Epitaph, that it was the 
“love of victory” which led him to the labors of the chase, and 
that it was thus that he initiated himself in the laws of war, 
before setting out against the barbarians." 

For the present study, the most important of such allusions 
is one by Nicetas Acominatus, who lived ca. 1150-ca. 1210 and 
spent his career in the government service, rising to the highest 
posts. He wrote a number of important works, including a 
history and two panegyrics of the Emperor Alexius Il Com- 
nenus. In his history he describes the various scenes which the 
Emperor Andronicus Comnenus (1183-1185) caused to be pre- 
sented in the decorations of his palace. Among these were a 
series of scenes of horse-racing and of the chase, “the sort of 
subjects (says Nicetas) which symbolize (tekmériazein) the 
life of man and show his exploits with the bow, the sword and 
swift-footed horses.’” 

Such, then, were the interpretations of these scenes which 
were current at Byzantium in literary circles—circles which, it 
should be emphasized, would represent the ideas of the educated 
classes and the court. With these texts in mind it is of interest 
to turn to an humbler work which, so far as the writer knows, 
has not yet been utilized in this connection. This is the homely 
little treatise called the Picture of Cebes, a sort of ancient Pil- 
grim’s Progress, written at some time during the first century 


4 Quoted by Grabar, L’empereur dans l’art byzantin, 58-59. 

5 Hist., V, 6, pp. 266-267 Bonn ed. 

6 Migne, P. G., CX XXIII, 1393. Nemesianus speaks of the hunting of wild beasts 
as a sort of warfare (Cynegetica, 2: securt proelia ruris), and Xenophon declares 
that hunting is the best training for war (Cynegeticus, I, 18; XII, 1; XIII, 12). 

7 Historia, Cap. de Andronico Comneno, II, 6, pp. 433-434 Bonn ed. While the 
meaning of tekmériazein, translated ‘‘symbolize,’’ is clear, the word appears to 
be rare. The Thesaurus Graecae Linguae of Stephanus, revised by C. B. Hase and 
W. and L. Dindorf, cites only two examples of its use: the present passage, and 
another in the same work of the same author (p. 591, line 7 Bonn ed.). The 
Lexicon of Liddell and Scott, 8th ed., cites the same two passages, but the word 
has been dropped from the new (9th) edition of Liddell and Scott, revised by 
H. 8. Jones. It does not appear in the Lezxica of Sophocles and Van Herwerden. 
Apparently Nicetas felt that he had to employ an unusual expression in order to 
indicate the symbolical character of the scenes which he mentioned. 
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of the Christian era.“ It is a modest didactic book, which ex- 
pounds, in simple language, an unpretentious philosophy of Stoic 
tinge. The errors and temptations of man, and his struggle for 
happiness and virtue are depicted in various scenes in a picture 
which is said to have stood in a temple. These are described in 
a dialogue between a youth and an old man who explains the 
picture to him. The picture shows an enclosure called Life. 
About its door press a crowd of people who are about to be born. 
An old man points out to them the route which they must follow 
if they are to be saved from error and unhappiness. But a 
woman called Deception gives them to drink of Error and Ig- 
norance. All drink of these, but some more and some less. 
Later the people encounter Fortune, who is blind and deaf ; those 
who trust her bring upon themselves the greatest disillusion- 
ment. 

Then there is, within the first wali, another higher en- 
closure, before which stand women dressed like courtesans. 
These are Intemperance, Debauchery, Cupidity, Adulation. 
They seize on people who have received some gift from Fortune; 
the victims are then given over to various other figures for pun-- 
ishment, and remain thus until a figure representing Repentance 
comes to save them. 

Kinally there is a third enclosure. This contains more of 
the deceptive figures, but also a road which leads to true knowl- 
edge. Here there is a high steep hill upon which stand figures 
representing Moderation and Endurance. These encourage 
people to struggle up the hill and give them Strength and 
Bravery, and then show them how easy the road to true knowl- 
edge really is. Those who persist in the effort are helped on the 
way by various Virtues, and so they come finally to the citadel 
of Happiness. At this point the dialogue runs as follows :’ ‘So 
when a man finally arrives at this place (says the youth), what 
happens to him?” “Happiness crowns him with her power (the 
old man replies), and all the other Virtues, as they do to men 
who have won in the greatest combats.” “And in what sort of 
combats has this man been victor?” “The greatest struggles, 
those against the most formidable beasts, who formerly de- 


8 Cebetis Tabula, ed. K. Praechter (Leipzig, 1893); there is a French translation 
by M. Meunier in a volume which contains also the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius and the Manual of Epictetus (Paris, 1933). On the date see W. von 
Christ ’s Gesch. der griech. Lit., ed. 6, ed. by W. Schmid and O. Stihlin, IT, 1 
(Munich, 1920), 367. 

9 § 22. 
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voured him and tormented him and made him their slave. He 
has conquered all these and cast them far from him, and he has 
become master of himself in such a way that they are now slaves 
to him, just as he was once to them.”’ The old man then enumer- 
ates the monsters: “Ignorance, Error, Grief, Lamentation, 
Avarice, Insolence, Intemperance, and all the other Vices.” <A 
man who has conquered all these is henceforward able to go 
wherever he wishes, for he is now immune to any attack. The 
exposition concludes with a recommendation of courage in the 
conduct of life and of bravery in the face of the inconsistencies 
and hazards of Fortune, and an analysis of the true nature of 
good and evil. 


The allegory of the victory over the wild beasts (occupy- 
ing, as it does, such an important place in the treatise) at once 
brings to mind the theme of the “royal hunt.””. There is nothing 
very profound or original in this symbol of man’s triumph 
over his difficulties, and one might easily be inclined to dismiss 
such a trite thought. Yet in our present inquiry the very mod- 
esty of the booklet in which it appears gives the conception a 
rather arresting importance. Far removed from literature and 
from the preoccupations of the ruling class and of educated 
circles, this allegory suggests to us what the plain people might 
have thought or felt, had they been so disposed, when they saw 
an heroic hunt depicted in one of the monuments of the official 
imperial art. Cebes’ work was written some centuries before 
the Byzantine Empire came into being; but the book enjoyed 
tremendous popularity, and we have no means of knowing how 
many others like it there may have been, which are now lost. 
Certainly the point of view and the teaching which it conveys 
are such as could exist at any time and in any country (witness 
Bunyan). In the view of people such as those for whom the 
Picture of Cebes was written, the emperor triumphing over 
wild beasts might well stand, whether correctly or incorrectly, 
as a representation and a symbol of man overcoming his pas- 
sions and temptations. This would be, to people who were open 
to such suggestion, one more sphere in which the emperor em- 
bodied the best in strength and zvirtus which was possible for 
humanity. The Roman emperor, by virtue of his office, was 
surrounded by a glamor and a prestige which scholars living in 
the world of today, when monarchy (save in India and Japan) 
has become at most a democratic institution, find it hard to 
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visualize. To their subjects, the Roman and Byzantine rulers 
must have been to a considerable extent symbols. People were 
accustomed to symbols and allegories and could readily grasp 
meanings and teachings conveyed through them."® Moreover, 
the allegory of the hunt was not confined to the imperial art. 
Wild beasts were employed to represent passions and tempta- 
tions in a variety of schools and methods of teaching,” and 
hunting scenes which were not specifically imperial were used 
both in pagan art, where Meleager was the huntsman par excel- 
lence, and in Christian art, where the mythological element dis- 
appears and the scenes are merely contests between man and 
beast, to portray the struggle between man and his passions and 
difficulties.” 

In such circumstances the allegorical significance of the 
imperial hunt which is suggested here might at first sight seem 
to be only a part of a larger phenomenon, and a rather common- 
place one at that, and there might seem to be no great novelty 
in the present study of it. But if we will stop to think about 
it, it will be found to be much more important than it might at 
first seem, tor quite beyond its significance for the ‘royal hunt,” 
it suggests a number of things with regard to Byzantine art; 
and its importance extends, indeed, to the whole of the Byzantine 
Empire and casts a revealing light on the extraordinary strength 
and vitality of that empire. 

To go back to the beginning of the development which it 
is the purpose of this paper to suggest, it must of course be rec- 
ognized that there was originally a distinction between the alle- 
10 For an instructive discussion of the use of allegories in ancient art see the 

chapter ‘‘Das Bild als Ausdruck eines Gedankens’’ by P. Friedlander, Johannes 
von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius (Leipzig, 1912), 75-83. 

11 There is no need to cite many examples. Philo, writing of pleasure (hédoné), 
says: ‘‘It is cursed also beyond all the wild beasts. By these I mean the passions 
of the soul, for by these the mind is wounded and destroyed.’’ (Leg. Allegor., III, 
37, 113; ef. II, 4, 9, ff., transl. of F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker in the Loeb 
Classieal Library). Beasts are used in much the same sense in the Shepherd of 
Hermas, Sim., LX, 1, 9; TX, 26, 1-8. 

12 See H. von Sehoenebeck, ‘‘Die christliche Sarkophagplastik unter Konstantin,’’ 
Rémische Mitteilungen, LI (1936), 261 (for a reference to this article the writer 
is indebted to Miss Berta Segall). Seenes of the hunt which have an apparently 
very complicated allegorical significance appear in the mosaie of Megalopsychia 
at Antioch; see the writer’s article cited in the first footnote of this paper, 357, 
n. 19. The writer hopes to return to this subject in another study which is now in 
preparation. See also the allegorical mosaic of Dair Solaib in Syria, published 
and discussed by R. Mouterde and A. Beaulieu in the Mélanges de l’Université 
Saint-Joseph (Beyrouth), XXII, fase. 1 (1939), 23-40. Examples of allegorical 
hunting scenes in Gothic and Renaissance art are ecolleeted by R. van Marle, 


Tconographie de l’art profane au moyen-dge et a la renaissance, II (The Hague, 
1932), 105 ff. 
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gory in Cebes and the allegory of the royal hunt; but the distinc- 
tion itself is significant for the value which the two allegories 
might have if merged. In Cebes it is the agén, the struggle and 
contest of the individual in a difficult world; specifically, his 
moral strife for perfection. In the imperial hunt the emperor 
was, for one thing, thought of as the supremely powerful human 
being who personifies strength and arcté in that, like Hercules 
who freed the world of wild beasts, he conquers both his own 
enemies and those of mankind. But the two conceptions are 
closely allied and the transition from the first to the second is an 
easy and natural one. A man who was interested in the moral 
struggle of the individual would welcome a symbol or a con- 
ception in which the primary struggle of the individual was 
epitomized and synthesized in a representation of the struggle 
of mankind in general, and in which lonely man was represented 
by a champion or an ideal man who carried out the struggle with 
signal success. 


If the passage in Cebes shows what the ordinary man could 
see in the theme of the “royal hunt’’ (and the words of Nicetas 
make it difficult for us to think otherwise), then this means that 
here there was a point upon which the individual could, if he 
were so inclined, fix a very natural and simple religious feeling, 
which would not be the case with commonplace hunting scenes. 
This would be an emotion which grew out of a community feel- 
ing (in that all those who viewed the “royal hunt” were subjects 
of the emperor), but would still be a matter which primarily 
concerned the individual, and which he would immediately feel 
concerned him directly. In this way, too, the theme of the “roy- 
al hunt” fulfilled two functions. It embodied the official theo- 
logical symbolism of the perpetus ul victory of the emperor, and 
in this way it helped to maintain one of the principal bases of 
the empire; but at the same time it represented, to the individual, 
his own personal striving for victory over his personal difficul- 
ties and temptations. This kind of dualism has always been an 
essential ingredient in any successful religion; it needs hardly 
be emphasized that a dualism such as this is natural and inherent 
in the religion itself. 


One of the capital points that it is essential for us to appre- 
ciate is that it was the emperor himself who in this case repre- 
sented the ideal man, to whom each of his subjects could look 
for a symbol of his possible and potential triumph over his 
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troubles. It has not yet been possible for historians to dispel 
entirely the cloud which Gibbon and other writers have cast over 
the Byzantine Empire, and the terms “Byzantine” and “Byzan- 
tinism”’ can still be used in a pejorative sense. The Byzantine 
state can still be looked upon as a dead shell, maintained only by 
its own rigidity; some would view it as at best a particularly 
instructive example of a Fascist state. Even those who feel 
with justice that they bring an enlightened point of view to the 
study of the Empire’s history are still conscious of the prejudice 
which they must combat. Certainly many of us, if we tried to 
think of the religious functions of the emperor of, say, the 
fourth to the sixth centuries, would think of him first, and per- 
haps primarily, as head of a church which was torn by schisms, 
steering a difficult course between the rival claims of church 
and state. <A ruler like Justinian could rise above this because 
he was a powerful individual and an able theologian; but that 
does not greatly alter the unattractiveness which inevitably per- 
sists for us in such a picture. There is, of course, another side 
of the picture which we can appreciate, if we will—tthe real need 
for the unification of the church, and the rightness and necessity 
of enforcing the true faith, if you have that faith and you know 
it is true. But the theological controversies cannot have meant 
much to the common people (save in so far as they took on 
political significance), possibly not much more than they mean 
to many of us. 


With all this in mind, it is surely of great importance 
to realize that while this went on there was another side 
to the religious life which the emperor represented, an as- 
pect entirely free from theology and politics, in which the em- 
peror could stand in a very real and personal relation to his 
subjects individually. Here Cebes and Nicetas, separated by 
eleven centuries, stand as two poles of a long tradition, repre- 
senting a continuity which matches the continuity of the official 
imperial art and indeed of the institutions of the Empire itself. 
3etween such poles, both in time and in literary levels, the sym- 
bolism of the imperial huntsman must have continued to carry 
its message. The message shows, of course, that in such a 
matter there was no essential difference between the emotions 
of the religious pagan and those of the Christian. The spiritual 
needs of both were the same and could be fixed on like symbols. 
The Christian symbolism here was a carry-over from paganism, 
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it is true; but then it was not really so much this as it was an 
element which could be found in almost any ethical thought. 
Another point is that such a significance, if attached to or read 
into scenes of the royal hunt, would match the survivals which 
are to be seen everywhere throughout Byzantine history of the 
imperial cult of the pagan Empire.’* This interpretation of the 
hunting scenes, of course, does not mean that they form a cult 
of the emperor properly speaking; but they would represent a 
veneration of the emperor which was closely allied in origin and 
motives with the cult. 


A striking parallel to this symbolism of the royal hunt at 
Byzantium is found in the symbolism of the same theme in the 
official art of ancient Persia. The perpetual conflict between 
the forces of good and evil (represented respectively by the gods 
Ormuzd and Ahriman) which formed the basis of Zoroastrian- 
ism involved not only human beings but all animals. The ani- 
mals were divided between the forces of light and purity and 
those of darkness according to their usefulness or hostility to 
mankind. The horse, for example, and the ass and the bull, were 
servants of Ormuzd, while the lion held a chief place on the 
opposite side. The king of Persia was the earthly representa- 
tive of Ormuzd and directed the struggle of the forces of good. 
His chief assistant among the animals was the unicorn, the un- 
blemished king of beasts which in Persia as in other countries 
and other times stood for purity and strength. Among the 
reliefs in the great Palace at Persepolis are two sets of scenes, 
each repeated several times. In one group, a lion attacks a unt- 
corn; in another the king slays the lion by driving a sword 
through his body. It has commonly been supposed that these 
latter scenes were intended merely to show the king’s prowess 
as a hunter; the lion was regarded as a royal beast and only the 
king had a right to kill it. Odell Shepard, however, has pointed 
out that the presence of the unicorn indicates that these two 
groups of scenes have symbolic value in the conflict between the 
13 See Bréhier, ‘‘Les survivances du culte impérial ...’’ One may refer here also 
to a paper by C. Bonner, ‘‘Some Phases of Religious Feeling in Later Pagan- 
ism,’’ Harvard Theological Review, XXX (1937), 119-140. See also the remarks 
by von Schoenebeck, op. cit., 266, and H. R. Willoughby, Pagan Regeneration 
(Chieago, 1929), 17-18. It is important to bear in mind in this connection the 
popularity of representations of the emperors, both pagan and Christian, as 
heroes of mythological antiquity. This subject will be treated in a study which 
the writer hopes to publish shortly on the statue of Justinian as Achilles which 


stood in the Augustaeum at Constantinople (see Procopius, De aedificiis, I, 2, 
5-12). 
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forces of good and evil. The lion attacking the unicorn repre- 
sents a temporary victory of the powers of darkness (it is the 
unicorn, the king’s helper, who is here shown being overcome, 
since the king himself could hardly be represented even in tem- 
porary defeat), while the king conquering the lion symbolizes 
the final triumph of Ormuzd."* 


Out of all this, then, emerges a picture of the Byzantine 
emperor on his Pilgrim’s Progress—the Pilgrim’s Progress of 
Everyman in the Empire—which should help to give us a clearer 
image of life in this Empire which, in spite of all we know about 
it, still remains so mysterious in so many ways. The signifi- 
cance of this picture will be readily apparent to those students 
who are concerned with what is after all the fundamental prob- 
lem in Byzantine history, namely the reasons why the Roman 
Empire managed to maintain itself so long in the East while at 
the same time it succumbed so quickly to the barbarians in the 
West.’ A discussion of all the factors which have a bearing on 
this question lies beyond the scope of the present paper. It can, 
however, be pointed out briefly here that one branch of investi- 
gation which is necessary for an understanding of the question 
is the study of the spiritual and intellectual life of the times. We 
must, for one thing, think of, and try to understand, all sections 
of society, low as well as high, and we must bear in mind that 
different classes could and did have different needs and aspira- 
tions and modes of thought. Moreover, it is only when we can 
bring together the testimony of the literature and that of the 
art—each of which alone can be incomplete, even misleading— 
that we can get a true picture. The ways in which the two 
forms of expression can complement each other are sometimes 
not at all indicated or even suggested by one of the media alone. 
The understanding which scholars have already succeeded in 
winning in this field is of enormous importance. It is to be 
hoped that eventually it will be possible to revolutionize our 
appreciation of such things. The present paper is offered as a 
modest contribution in this direction, and as a suggestion of 
what it is possible to find. 


14 See Odell Shepard, The Lore of the Unicorn (Boston, 1930), 230-239. The seulp- 
tures are reproduced by F. Stolze and F. C. Andreas, Persepolis: Denkmdler und 
Inschriften, hrsg. von Th. Néldeke (Berlin, 1882), Plates 42, 76, 82 (lion and 
unicorn), 2, 7, 32, 61 (king and lion). In other reliefs the king is shown fighting 
with other monsters. 

15 This problem has been well stated by N. H. Baynes in a book review in the 
Journal of Roman Studies, XIX (1929), 226-227. 
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In 1819 the orthodox Congregationalists of Connecticut 
suddenly turned from almost complete absorption in the internal 
affairs of their own little state of ‘sober habits,’ and launched 
a determined offensive against the Unitarians of Boston and 
vicinity. This campaign they carried on with vigor through the 
following seven years. Then they dropped it almost as suddenly 
as they had taken it up, and became involved in dissension with- 
in their own ranks, climaxed by the controversy between 
Nathaniel W. Taylor of Yale and Bennet Tyler of East Windsor 
and Hartford. This study sketches the background and some 
of the events of the campaign against the Unitarians in an 
attempt to indicate why the Connecticut group were not involved 
before 1819, why they conducted the campaign as they did, and 
why they suddenly lost interest in 1826. Since Lyman Beecher, 
minister at Litchfield, Connecticut, was the outstanding leader 
of the orthodox during this period, the answers to these ques- 
tions are to be found largely in a study of his work. 


The spiritual deadness generally prevailing during the halt 
century following the Great Awakening in New England 
tended to obscure the real differences developing between the 
orthodox Calvinism which dominated western New England, 
especially Connecticut, and the liberal theology of the Mayhew 
and Chauncey type, which was centered in Boston, grown some- 
what mellow through the dominance of a class engaged in for- 
eign commerce and acquainted with the Oriental and other re- 
ligions.. Meanwhile, Connecticut’s consociated Congregation- 
alism of the Saybrook Platform (1708) drew closer to Presby- 
terianism, and plans pushed by such leaders as Timothy Dwight 
and Jonathan Edwards the younger eventuated in the Plan of 


1 George Willis Cooke, Unitarianism in America (Boston, 1902), 283; Van Wyck 
Brooks, The Flowering of New England, 1815-1865 (New York, 1936), 60-72. 
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Union of 1801, which practically Presbyterianized the Con- 
necticut churches.” This served to distract Connecticut’s atten- 
tion from the developments about Boston. But, as Williston 
Walker observed,* one looking back can readily see that if and 
when a renewed general interest in religion arose, or when one 
party should carry an aggressive campaign into the territory 
where the other was strong, open separation could be the only 
result. 


The settlement of Jedediah Morse over the First Church 
in Charlestown, Massachusetts, on April 30, 1789, may con- 
veniently be taken as the opening of just such an aggressive 
campaign by the orthodox. For thirty years (1789-1819), the 
history of the relationship between the two parties can be told 
in terms of Morse’s determined efforts to bring about the sepa- 
ration of the Unitarians from the orthodox.‘ He led the or- 
thodox opposition to the appointment of a liberal to the Hollis 
Professorship of Divinity in Harvard College, but was unsuc- 
cessful, and Henry Ware was appointed in 1805. The contro- 
versy had emphasized the party differences. But it had also 
drawn the Old Calvinists and Hopkinsians into closer co-opera- 
tion, and largely through the efforts of Morse and Woods, their 
separate periodicals were merged in the Panoplist in 1805, and 
Andover Theological Seminary was opened in 1808. Morse 
continued the systematic campaign against the Unitarians, 
bringing the orthodox Edward Dorr Griffin, a Presbyterian, to 
the Park Street Church of Boston, in 1809. Pastoral exclusion 
began to be practiced by both parties. 


Early in 1815 Morse exploded a real bomb, by financing 
the publication of American Unitarianism,’ which was reviewed 


) 


2 William Warren Sweet, The Presbyterians 1783-1840: A Collection of Source Ma- 
terials. Vol. Il of Religion on the American Frontier (New York, 1936), 38; 
Winfred E. Garrison, ‘‘Interdenominational Relations in America Before 1937,’ 
Papers of the American Society of Church History, 2d Series, IX (1934), 62-63; 
Williston Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism (New York, 
1893), 525. 

3 A History of the Congregational Churches in the United States, Vol. III of 
The American Church History Series (New York, 1894), 306. 

4 This is abundantly documented by the study of James King Morse, Jedediah 

Morse: a Champion of New England Orthodoxy (New York, 1939). 

American Unitarianism: Or a Brief History of ‘‘the Progress and Present State 

of the Unitarian Churches in America.’’ Compiled from Documents, and infor- 

mation communicated by the Rev. James Freeman, D.D., and William Wells Jun. 

Esq. of Boston, and From Other Unitarian Gentlemen in this Country, By Rev. 

Thomas Belsham. Extracted from his ‘‘Memoirs of the Life of the Reverend 

Theophilus Lindsay,’’ printed in London, 1812, and now published for the bene- 
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in the Panoplist of June, 1815.° The review stressed the iden- 
tity of the American with the English Unitarians, dwelt upon 
their dishonesty in trying to conceal their true opinions, and 
made a plea for separation. The controversy now broke out in 
earnest. There was a sharp exchange of letters between Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing and Samuel Worcester. Unitarian 
sentiments were most plainly expressed in the publication by a 
layman, John Lowell, of Are You A Christian or a Calvinist? 
—a seventy-two page pamphlet in which the author complained 
that Morse and Worcester had falsely confused Arians and 
Socinians, and had imputed to all Unitarians the Socinian views 
of Belsham and the English Unitarians. He attacked the fa- 
mous five points of Calvinism with some vehemence, and as- 
sailed Morse and Worcester personally for their conspiracy to 
“write down all who ventured to think for themselves.’” Jede- 
diah Morse had at last been successful in causing the open 
separation between orthodox and Unitarians which he had long 
desired, and in fostering in the minds of both a strong con- 
sciousness of party, which was to lead to Channing’s famous 
Baltimore sermon in 1819. 


But, it is to be noted, there is little indication that the 
“Philistic Giant, imported from Connecticut,” as G. KE. Els 
called Morse,” had as yet drawn the religious leaders of his 
native state into the controversy. Indeed, there is little indica- 
tion that they were more than mildly interested in the events 
taking place in Massachusetts. It is significant that Timothy 
Dwight, in his sermon at the opening of Andover Seminary in 
September, 1808,* made no direct reference to the controversy 
between orthodox and liberals which had resulted in the found- 


fit of the Christian Churches in this Country, without note or alteration (Boston, 
5th ed., 1815). The title alone is sufficiently explanatory. See also, Morse, 
Jedediah Morse, 145. 

6 ‘Review of American Unitarianism,’’ Panoplist, XT (June, 1815), 241-272. This 

review, attributed to Jeremiah Evarts, was published anonymously. Morse 

(Jedediah Morse, 146) says it is likely that Jedediah Morse collaborated in its 

writing. He was almost universally blamed for it. 

Are You a Christian or a Calvinist? or Do You Prefer the Authority of Christ to 

that of the Genevan Reformer? Both the Form and Spirit of these Questions 

Being Suggested by the Late Review of American Unitarianism in the Panoplist, 

and By the Rev. Mr. Worcester’s Letter to Mr. Channing, to which are added 

some strictures on both these works (Boston, 1815), 3-4. 

8 Half-Century of the Unitarian Controversy, 17, quoted in Morse, Jedediah Morse, 
100. 

9 A Sermon Preached at the Opening of the Theological Institution in Andover: 
and at the Ordination of Rev. Eliphalet Pearson LL.D. September 28th, 1808 
(Boston, 1808). 
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ing of that institution, though his correspondence with Morse 
offers abundant evidence that he knew what was taking place. 


In partial explanation of this may be offered, of course, 
the proverbial provincialism of the ‘‘snug little commonwealth,” 
and its Presbyterianized Congregationalism, more concerned 
with religious movements in New York and the growing West, 
than in Massachusetts. But, no doubt, the chief explanation 
of Connecticut’s apparent lack of interest in the Unitarian con- 
troversy up to this point is that she was busy with her own 
internal affairs, and that her leaders were more interested in 
the practical questions of church polity than in doctrinal 
subtleties. Only after 1818, when the disestablishment of the 
church in Connecticut freed its leaders for larger fields, and 
consideration of the Dedham case emphasized the Unitarian 
threat to the unity of the Congregational churches, did the 
orthodox of Connecticut enter the lists against the Unitarians. 
These two points require further explanation. 


The leadership of the Connecticut Standing Order was 
centered at Yale College from the time that Timothy Dwight 
became its president in 1795. Dwight was a man with a mis- 
sion. He traced all the religious deadness and most of the po- 
litical ills of the period following the Revolution to the infiltra- 
tion of French infidelity, and waged a valiant war against it 
until he died in February, 1817. But his real argument against 
infidelity was not theological or metaphysical at all, but moral. 
That is, he pictured in vivid terms the inevitable tendency of 
infidelity to destroy the basis for true religion, to undermine 
good morals, and to do away with sound government. With 
equal vehemence he asserted the tendency of Christianity to 
undergird all three. With tremendous energy, and a gift of 
language that Parrington once compared to the flow of water 
from a pipe without a faucet, Dwight urged alike upon the 
callous students of Yale College, and the eminent rich and well 
born who gathered in New Haven to attend the courts and 
legislative sessions, the immediate necessity of choosing between 
Christianity with sound government, and infidelity with anarchy. 
Under the impact of his message, infidelity in the college 
“skulked and hung its head,” and ceased to be “fashionable or 
even respectable” among Connecticut’s eminent men. 

This message formed the basis for the new revivalism. 
Revivalistic activity demands the simplification of all problems, 
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so that they may be presented to the prospective convert as a 
choice between but two alternatives. This Dwight did in pre- 
senting his choice between Christianity and infidelity. He 
worked valiantly to save souls from a hell in the hereafter, but 
the fact that the circumstances of the time meant that the same 
souls were also saved from a very tangible Republican infidelity, 
and added to the strengthening of the Federalist Standing Or- 
der, by no means hurt his cause. Immersed in this very prac- 
tical revivalistic activity, Dwight seems to have taken theology 
in his stride. Frank Hugh Foster, who did so much to trace 
the development of New England theology, and who was prob- 
ably more conversant with the writings of its proponents than 
anyone of the last generation, bore eloquent testimony to this 
fact. His treatment of Dwight is sketchy, and he complained, 
almost plaintively, that Dwight’s system “represented no spe- 
cial school in New England Divinity.””"” 


Inevitably, in Connecticut, where the church was estab- 
lished, and circumstances identified the rising Jeffersonianism 
with infidelity, Dwight’s battle for Christianity became a battle 
to maintain the Standing Order against the encroachments of 
infidel Republicanism and the sects. Lyman Beecher, Dwight’s 
pupil and friend, became the leader in this campaign to save the 
Standing Order. He, like Dwight, reduced the conflict to its 
simplest terms. Democracy, he said, ‘included nearly all the 
minor sects, besides the Sabbath-breaking, rum-selling, tippling 
folk, infidels, and ruff-scuff generally,” and it “made a deadly 
set at us of the Standing Order.’ “It was the anticipation of 
the impending revolution and downfall of the standing order,” 
he said later, “that impelled me to the efforts I made at that time 
to avert it.’”’* Beecher’s “efforts” in the cause included a state- 
wide organization of the supporters of the Standing Order, the 
promotion of extensive revivals, and the launching of a period- 
ical to disseminate the orthodox views. The scope and signi- 
fieance of his work between 1811 and 1818, has generally been 
overlooked. 


Where Dwight had persuaded the eminent men to give up 
infidelity and espouse Christianity, Beecher organized them 
into an effective machine. In July, 1812, he was pushing the 


10 A Genetic History of the New England Theology (Chicago, 1907), 361-362. 

11 Lyman Beecher, Autobiography, Correspondence, Etc. of Lyman Beecher, D.D, 
ed. Charles Beecher (New York, 1866), I, 342. 

12 Ibid., I, 260. 
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organization of a “reformation society,” that might “awaken 
the attention of the community to our real state and danger.’’”” 
Traveling widely, and writing many letters, he pressed for 
organization. ‘I expect to be in Hartford soon on my way to 
Guilford,” he wrote a colleague, indicating his activities in the 
interests of the proposed society, ‘‘and shall return by New 
Haven. Shall confer with Governor Treadwell, Mr. Yates, 
Mr. Chapin, Dr. Dwight, and such of the brethren as I may 
see.””** 

Under this impetus, a group of Connecticut dignitaries 

met in New Haven in October, 1812, and voted unanimous ap- 
proval of the organization of ‘a society for the suppression of' 
Vice and the Promotion of good Morals.” They appointed a 
committee of twenty-six, representing every section of the state, 
to prepare an address to the public. Beecher then began to 
exert all his great influence to push the proposed organization. 
He made its political, as well as its religious, purpose clear. 
“The time has come,” he wrote to Asahel Hooker in November, 
“when it becomes every friend of this state to wake up and 
exert his whole influence to save it from innovation and de- 
mocracy.” For “if we stand idle, we lose our habits and insti- 
tutions piecemeal, as fast as innovation and ambition shall dare 
to urge on the work.” And why, he inquired, 
‘should this little state be sacrificed? Why should she, at such a day as this, 
standing alone amid surrounding ruins, be torn herself by internal discord ? 
What a wanton effort of ambition. Lord, what is man? ... If this thing 
succeeds, it is because God has given us up to madness that He may destroy 
— 

Other societies, besides the Moral Society, were organized. 
Each had a stated, specific task, but all contributed to the good 
of the Standing Order. Purcell has made it clear that the 
Missionary Society, the Connecticut Bible Society, the New 
England Tract Society, the Domestic Missionary Society For 
Connecticut and Vicinity, the Ministers’ Annuity Society, and 
the Charitable Society, were all political as well as religious in 
purpose and effect."® Beecher was very active in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of all these societies—work that kept him ex- 
tremely busy. “It is impossible to make you or anyone else 


13 Ibid., I, 253. 

14 Ibid., I, 254. 

15 Ibid., I, 257-258. 

16 Richard J. Purcell, Connecticut in Transition, 1775-1818 (Washington, 1918), 
324-326. 
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understand the amount of labor we went through in these days 
in trying to preserve our institutions and reform the public 
morals,” he wrote later.”’ 


The second feature of Beecher’s campaign to save the 
Standing Order was the promotion of revivals in the churches. 
He himself traveled widely through the state, engaged in re- 
vivalistic preaching, and encouraged the settled ministers to take 
up “systematic itineration” as a means of pushing revivals in 
all the churches. By the summer of 1813 the practice seems to 
have been quite general, and revivals were reported from many 
places. These revivals, as Beecher conducted them, were a 
means of bringing his cause before the public mind. 

The third feature of his campaign was the launching of a 
periodical. A suggestion from Dr. Dwight, said Beecher, led 
“to a few of us, ... writing a series of tracts . . . on existing 
questions. Several were prepared and published.” For a few 
pious ministers to get together and write “half a dozen or so” 
tracts ‘“‘on existing questions’ sounds innocent and natural 
enough, until we consider when they did this and the nature of 
the ‘existing questions” as they conceived them. Through the 
year 1815, the obvious enemies of the Standing Order were the 
democrats, the sects, and the “ruff-scuff generally,” as Beecher 
said. There is little evidence that the dignitaries of the Stand- 
ing Order considered it necessary to write tracts against the 
sects and their doctrines. But in the meeting in New Haven on 
February 21, 1816, the Episcopalians, ““who had always been 
staunch Federalists ... went over to the democrats,’’—and that 
was another matter. 

Early in 1818, three of the tracts appeared, leaving no 
doubt as to their intent and purpose. The first, entitled, Plain 
Reasons For Relying on Presbyterian Ordination, had an ob- 
vious anti-Episcopal bearing. A second, called General Reasons 
For Believing the Doctrines of Grace, upheld the Calvinistic 
doctrines of the Standing Order as opposed to the Arminian 
doctrines of the Episcopal church. The third, by Nathaniel W. 
Taylor, minister at New Haven, entitled Man, A Free Agent 
Without the Aids of Divine Grace, was in part an irritat- 
ing attack on the local Episcopal church and its rector. But 
these tracts paled into insignificance when, in Beecher’s words, 
Bennet Tyler “wrote a pungent thing on Episcopalianism.” It 





17 Beecher, Autobiography, I, 329. 
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was published anonymously as A Serious Call to Those Who 
Are Without the Pale of the Episcopal Church: to Which is 
Added an Appendix, Containing Animadversions U pon the Con- 
duct of Inconsistent Churchmen. By “A Consistent Church- 
man.” This bitterly sarcastic attack on the Episcopal Church 
drew a storm of protests from the members of that body, who 
rose in self-defence. Naturally enough, when the “‘association of 
gentlemen,” who had produced it, issued the first number of The 
Christian Spectator in January, 1819, the Episcopalians as- 
sumed it was aimed at them, even though it professed that its 
purpose was the inculcation of those “doctrines of grace... 
which have ever prevailed in the great body of the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian Churches.” They rose to the defense 
of the church with a counter publication called The Watchman. 
They did not know as yet that Beecher had become fraternally 
disposed toward them, and had turned to face a new foe. 


Thus as a result of Beecher’s campaign to save the Stand- 
ing Order, Connecticut Congregationalism in 1818 was well 
organized, revivals were being promoted widely throughout the 
state as a means of carrying the issues to the people in the 
churches, and a group in New Haven, Beecher’s “general staff,” 
were ready to issue a periodical to uphold their views. 


But the Standing Order was doomed. The election of May, 
1818, made disestablishment certain. To Beecher, who could 
not then conceive of Congregationalism without state support, 
loss of the establishment meant the passing of true religion, 
and he sank into a depression low even for that volatile man. 
Said his son, Charles, editor of the Autobiography, 


I remember seeing father the day after the election, sitting on one 
of the old-fashioned rush-bottomed kitchen chairs, his head drooping on 
his heart, and his arms hanging down. “Father,” I said, “what are you 


thinking of ?” He answered solemnly, “The Church of God.”"* 


But soon thereafter, Beecher saw a great light, and a revo- 
lutionary idea found lodging in his mind—true religion had 
survived disestablishment. After the revolution happened, he 
wrote with as much cheerfulness as he had previously shown 
depression: ‘our people thought they should be destroyed if the 
law should be taken away from under them... But the effect, 
when it did come, was just the reverse of the expectation. Our 


18 Beecher, Autobiography, I, 344. 
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fears had magnified the danger.’”*® Indeed, he continued, dis- 
establishment was a blessing. It made the churches more self- 
reliant. It removed the cause of animosity between the Con- 
gregationalists and the minor sects. It made the ministers even 
more influential than they had been before. In brief, disestab- 
lishment meant that a great cause of internal strife in Con- 
necticut was removed, and the leaders of the church, for the 
first time, were free to turn their attention to other matters. 

Meanwhile, the controversy in Massachusetts was being 
waged with increasing intensity on both sides. Churches were 
being split one after another. The climax came with the di- 
vision of the church in Dedham in 1818, which led to the de- 
cision, first by an ecclesiastical council, and later by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in 1820, that ‘an orthodox majority of 
church members might be overruled in questions affecting 
church property by the society or parish, in which the actual 
communicants might be and frequently were in the minority.” 

This case dramatized the Unitarian threat to the unity of 
the churches, and seems to have aroused Lyman Beecher. With 
remarkable suddenness he forgot his differences with the Demo- 
crats, the sects, and the Episcopalians, and turned his full atten- 
tion, for the first time, to the Unitarians. The installation of 
his young friend and theological pupil, Elias Cornelius, as asso- 
ciate pastor of the Tabernacle Church of Salem, in July, 1819, 
gave him his first opportunity for a direct attack. Significantly 
enough, it was not directed against Unitarian doctrines, but 
against their supposed threat to the constitution of the local 
church.” He argued that the local church was made up of a 
voluntary association of the regenerate, that Unitarians ex- 
plained away the necessity for regeneration, and hence under- 
mined the whole system of the churches. 

But Beecher was not the man to wage individual warfare— 
he loved organizations, and he thrived on crusades. Now, 
having seen the great light, having been convinced that Con- 
gregationalists, Episcopalians, and the sects must unite against 
their common enemy, the Unitarians, he turned his trained 
army to an attack on the new foe. 


19 Ibid., I, 451-452. 

20 William Warren Sweet, The Story of Religions in America (New York, 1930), 349. 

21 Lyman Beecher, ‘‘The Designs, Rights, and Duties of Local Churches,’’ Works, 
II, 204-243. See also, Leonard Bacon, Sermon at the Funeral of Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D.D., in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Jan. 14, 1863 (New York, 1863), 
ay. 
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“You are right in thinking the Unitarians are gaining,” 
he wrote to a young colleague. 

Their power of corrupting the youth of the commonwealth by means 
of Cambridge is silently putting sentinels in all the churches, legislators in 
the halls, and judges on the bench, and scattering everywhere physicians, 
lawyers, and merchants. It is also true that their concentration and mon- 
eyed resources give them great advantages, which we can balance only by 
arousing and concentrating the energies of the orthodox churches. This, 
this, must be our first, second, and third work.” 


So Beecher plunged into the new crusade to arouse the 
orthodox churches, and to cast out the Unitarians, making use 
of the methods and weapons that had been developed in the 
fight to save the Standing Order — revivals, and “writing 
down,” as it was called. He sensed the futility of unsupported 
literary attack. ‘‘The Unitarians,” he wrote, “cannot be killed 
by the pen,” for “they do not live by the pen. They depend 
upon action, and by action only can they be effectually met. 
Hitherto they have had easy work while mingled with the or- 
thodox, coaxing some, threatening others, and hampering all.” 
And “there is no remedy while the orthodox sleep, and Socinians 
are allowed to lodge in the same fold with us.’”** The action 
3eecher contemplated was revivalism. 

Back of his faith in revivals lay his belief that Unitarianism 
was largely a movement among a few leaders, and that the 
defection of whole churches was possible only because the mem- 
bers were ignorant of true orthodox doctrines. ‘‘The fact is,” 
he wrote to Nathaniel W. Taylor, in suggesting what ought to 
be preached in Boston early in 1823, 

“that the Unitarian people, with the exception of a few veterans, are no 
more Unitarians than any uninformed people, who know nothing except 
that they do not believe in Calvinism as caricatured in terrorem. And when 
the truth, divested of obnoxious terms, is mildly, and kindly, and lumin- 
ously explained and earnestly applied, they have no shield, and are i:n- 
pressed and awakened, and even easier than some of our hardened ortho- 
dox hearers.’’** 

Hence, he continued, “we need now no ordination, knocking 
down sermons. These have had their use and done their work.” 
But 

“the two leading objects demanded here are to remove misapprehension and 
prejudice concerning our doctrines, and to commend them powerfully to 


22 Autobiography, I, 449. 
23 Ibid. 
24 Ibid., I, 542. 
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the conscience; and then to extend clear conceptions of their nature and 
evidences of vital religion and of the several Christian graces.”*° 


The Unitarians from the beginning had pressed the charge 
that the doctrines of Calvinism were harsh, and inconsistent 
with the moral perfection of God. Stuart, Woods, and others, 
who had defended Calvinism with biblical and philosophical 
arguments, had not met this charge squarely. Beecher did, by 
seeking deliberately to restate and soften the doctrines, and thus 
to “remove misapprehension and prejudice” concerning them. 
His primary motive was not to defend Calvinistic principles, but 
to lure people away from Unitarianism and back into the ortho- 
dox fold. The men who stood by doctrinal principles regard- 
less of consequences, could not understand, and contested bit- 
terly, what to them appeared Beecher’s easy tendency to com- 
promise principles for the sake of polity. He, in turn, answered 
very practically upon one occasion, that the people who had 
been taught by the Unitarians that the God of the Calvinists 
damned mankind for what they could not help, “did not need 
high-toned Calvinism on the point of dependence; they had 
been crammed with it, and were dying with excessive aliment, 
and needed a long and vigorous prescription of free-agency to 
produce an alternative.” 


It is clear, then, that the revivals Beecher sponsored were 
definitely educational in purpose—a means of weaning people 
away from Unitarianism, by showing them that the alleged 
harshness of Calvinism was misrepresentation. He, like Timo- 
thy Dwight, was never a mere evangelistic soul-saver, but a 
statesman in the church. The souls he was interested in saving 
were saved from Unitarianism, as well as from a hell in the 
hereafter, and they were added to the membership of the ortho- 
dox churches. In such educational revivals he placed great 
faith. “The Unitarians will gain the victory if we are left with- 
out revivals,” he asserted, “but they will perish by the breath 
of His mouth and the brightness of His coming if revivals pre- 


vail.””*" 





But revivals alone were not enough. Even though the 
Unitarians could not be killed by the pen, nevertheless the pen 
must be wielded valiantly in the battle. ‘‘We feel the danger of 


25 Ibid., 543. 
26 Ibid., II, 187. 
27 Ibid., I, 389. 
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allowing the Unitarian heresy too much popular headway,” 
Beecher wrote, 


“lest the stream, like Toleration, once running, should defy obstruction and 
sweep foundations and superstructures in promiscuous ruin. An early and 
decided check followed up will turn back this flood, and save the land from 
inundation. But to accomplish this, as Voltaire said to the abbe, ‘We must 
be read’.’’?8 


Hence the tract writers at New Haven, who had aroused the ire 
of the Episcopalians, now turned with equal avidity against the 
Unitarians, and with such celerity that, as we have mentioned, 
the Episcopalians generally thought that their first issue of the 
Christian Spectator (January, 1819), was aimed at their church. 


By the opening of 1821, Connecticut orthodoxy had been 
thoroughly aroused to the threat of Unitarianism, and under 
Beecher’s leadership, the aggressive campaign of revivals and 
“writing down” was in full swing. Strong orthodox ministers 
had been placed in strategic positions within the Unitarian do- 
main; Cornelius at Salem, Wisner and Sabine in Boston. Stuart 
had answered Channing, Woods was doggedly carrying on a 
debate with Ware. The Christian Spectator was systematically 
harassing the Unitarian writers. Beecher himself was pushing 
revivals in several places at once. The importance of this sys- 
tematic revivalism has probably been underestimated. It was 
Beecher’s method of carrying the issues, and the claims of or- 
thodoxy, to the people in the churches. It is here suggested 
that the revivals offer one of the most fruitful explanations of 
the fact that Unitarianism hardly spread beyond the Boston 
area. 


It remains then, to suggest the peculiar features and signifi- 
cance of the Connecticut attack on Unitarianism. Both Cal- 
vinists and Unitarians realized, as soon as their differences 
became the subject of public debate, that their fundamental 
divergence was in their respective views of human nature. 
Calvinists held that man was depraved in such a way that only 
a divine miracle could restore to him a holy heart. Unitarians 
held that such divine intervention was not essential, but rather 
that development of man’s natural faculties sufficed. With 
this issue remaining central, the debate may be said to have 
passed rapidly through three phases, with the emphasis succes- 
sively on the biblical, the philosophical, and the “moral ten- 


28 Ibid., I, 439. 
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dency” arguments.” In a very real sense, however, the latter 
was the basic argument of the Unitarians from the beginning. 
Channing, in his famous sermon at the ordination of Jared 
Sparks in 1819, proposed to discuss Unitarian Christianity 
under the two heads: principles of scriptural interpretation, 
and “doctrines which the Scriptures, so interpreted, seem to us 
to express.” Yet it is clear that his chief objection to orthodox 
Calvinism is that 
“it tends to discourage the timid, to give excuses to the bad, to feed the 
vanity of the fanatical, and to offer shelter to the bad feelings of the malig- 
nant. By shocking, as it does, the fundamental principles of morality, and 
by exhibiting a severe and partial Deity, it tends strongly to pervert the 
moral faculty, to form a gloomy, forbidding, and servile religion, and to 
lead men to substitute censoriousness, bitterness, and persecution, for a 
tender and impartial charity... . This system... begins with degrading 
human nature.’’*° 


The first champions of orthodoxy apparently did not grasp 
the significance and weight of this argument from ‘“‘moral ten- 
dency.” They met the Unitarians along the old, accepted lines 
of theological debate. Moses Stuart produced in his Letters to 
Dr. Channing the outstanding biblical argument for the ortho- 
dox position. Leonard Woods’ writings against Henry Ware 
constituted the outstanding philosophical defence of orthodoxy. 
But these exchanges resulted only in a stalemate, in which each 
side resorted to mere reiteration of its position. Starting with 
different basic assumptions, the parties did not get onto common 
ground for debate. Only when the orthodox produced cham- 
pions who grasped the importance of the argument from ‘“‘moral 
tendency” could the discussion move on to such common ground. 

The New Haven men, led by Beecher, were peculiarly fitted 
to defend orthodoxy and attack Unitarianism on the basis of 
the argument from moral tendency. Dwight had successfully 
overthrown infidelity, by forcefully pointing out its degrading 
moral and social tendencies to the men of influence. Beecher 
29 Professor C. H. Faust, in his excellent article, ‘‘The Background of the Unitarian 

Opposition to Transcendentalism,’’ Modern Philology, XXXV (February, 1938), 
297-324, calls attention to these three phases of the controversy, quoting an an- 
onymous Calvinistic reviewer of Channing’s ‘‘ Unitarian Christianity Most Favor- 
able to Piety’’ (A review of the Rev. Dr. Channing’s discourse preached at the 
dedication of the Second Congregational Unitarian Church, New York, December 
7, 1826 [Boston, 1827], 3-13), as the basis for his own observations. The present 
writer shares Professor Faust’s conviction that this aspect of the controversy has 
not received the attention and treatment its importance deserves. 


30 The Works of William E. Channing, D.D., with an Introduction (New and Com- 
plete Edition, Rearranged; Boston, 1888), 377-378. 
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had campaigned against democracy and the sects, on the ground 
that their triumph forebode no good for church or state. He 
and his “general staff’? at New Haven had realized from the 
beginning of the revivalistic defence of orthodoxy the vital 
necessity of making their Calvinistic doctrines less shocking to 
the moral sensibilities of their day, and had emphasized the 
impotence of “unitarian negations” to ‘‘talk to the conscience and 

make people feel.” It is not surprising, then, that when these 
veterans turned their attention to Unitarianism, they gave the 
exponents of that system the first real answer to the charge that 
the moral tendency of Calvinism was degrading. 

Early in 1820, Andrews Norton, newly appointed Dexter 
Professor of Sacred Literature at Harvard, published his 
“Thoughts on True and False Religion,’” in which he proposed 
to distinguish between the two “by the effects of each on the 
moral character of those who embrace their doctrines.”” The 
harsh doctrines of orthodox Calvinism, he argued, tended to 
degrade the moral character of those who embraced them. To 
this charge Nathaniel W. Taylor of Yale, Beecher’s ‘theological 
brains,” replied that Norton’s argument was absurd, since he 
was obviously arguing from what he supposed the effect would 
be upon himself, what the effect of Calvinistic sentiments 
actually were upon professing Calvinists. Further, Taylor 
pointed out, the real tendency of Norton’s line of argument was 
toward a rejection of revelation, since Norton proposed to 
accept of revealed religion only what he supposed would have 
a good moral effect upon himself.’ 

The thoroughness of Taylor’s review is indicated by the 
fact that the Unitarians immediately dropped the argument 
from “moral tendency.” But Taylor had raised more than he 
could lay, when he accused Norton of misrepresenting Calvin- 
ism on the doctrine of human depravity. For the New Haven 
men themselves were a bit hazy on the doctrine, having, in 
their zeal as revivalists, reduced all sin to voluntary transgres- 
sion of known law. This, of course, answered effectively the 
Unitarian charge that the Calvinists’ God made man responsible 
for what he could not even choose to avoid. But it also left the 
question open of why all men sin—in other words, the question 
of depravity. This the Unitarians were quick to see. Ina long 


31 The Christian Disciple, New Series, II (1820), 337-365. 
32 ‘‘Review of Erskine’s Evidences, and Norton on True and False Religion,’’ The 
Christian Spectator, TV (1822), 249-264; 299-318; 445-448; 667-668. 
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review, probably written by Norton,** it was argued that the 
fact that the New Haven men will not admit the clear implica- 
tions of their doctrine of depravity does not mean that “we have 
misrepresented Calvinists,” but only that ‘the modern Orthodox 
of New England are not Calvinists.”’ 


“They may hold another system resembling Calvinism, and better than 
Calvinism, but not, unless our logic fails us, a system which shall be at 
once the same with Calvinism, and yet different from it. If the Orthodox 
in this section of our country feel themselves to be aggrieved, because they 
have been represented as holding the principles and doctrines of Calvinism, 
let them renounce that system.”’** 


This was a telling argument, for a large group of Calvinists in 
Connecticut, and the solid Old School group in the Presbyterian 
church, had long been suspicious of the New Haven doctrinal 
trend away from strict Calvinism. Here, then, the controversy 
definitely entered another phase, in which the Unitarians began 
to dwell upon the obvious doctrinal differences between the 
“nominal Calvinists” of New England, and the real Calvinists 
of the conservative wing in New England, and in the Presby- 
terian church. 


Apparently, the New Haven men did not appreciate the 
new turn the discussion had taken, or the danger it threatened 
to their continued leadership. “We are not to be gulled into the 
admission that those only are Calvinists, ‘properly so called,’ 
who adopt the exact creed of Calvin,” they replied in a review 
which bears the marks of Taylor’s work.” “Such a Calvinist is 
not to be found in this country.” “The modern Orthodox of 
New England not Calvinists?” the reviewer asks. “Who then 
are Calvinists in the Unitarian vocabulary?” Thus the New 
Haven group were led to emphasize the doctrinal differences 
existing between themselves and others within the orthodox 
ranks, and between New England Calvinists and the Calvinists 
further south. They had been led to ask the fatal question— 
“Who then are Calvinists?” Once that question was asked, 
Calvinists of all shades, who had overlooked their differences 
in facing the common threat of Unitarianism, began to demand 
an answer. Thenceforth, the Unitarians did not permit the 
orthodox to forget that question. Practically every one of 


33 ‘*The State of the Calvinistic Controversy,’’ The Christian Disciple, New Series, 
V (May and June, 1823), 212-235. 

34 Ibid., p. 227. 

35 “Review Reviewed,’’ The Christian Spectator, VI (1824), 369. 
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their reviews and controversial articles played upon the “‘pecu- 
liarities’ of the New Haven orthodox.** They defended them- 
selves by sowing dissension in the ranks of their opponents. 


However, Beecher held the orthodox together, and kept 
the Unitarians on the defensive until 1826, largely by the 
obvious success of his revivalistic activity in strengthening the 
churches. But revivals were a dangerous method to employ. 
The fires, once lighted, were apt to get out of hand, and all New 
England shuddered at the memory of the extravagances and 
excesses of the Great Awakening. It needed but a sensational 
outbreak of revival activity that could be attributed to the New 
Haven group, to discountenance Beecher’s whole campaign 
against the Unitarians. And this was provided by the noisy 
revivals conducted by Charles Grandison Finney in the Presby- 
terian churches of western New York, a region well known to 
be closely related to Connecticut Congregationalism. 


The Unitarians were quick to seize the opportunity pro- 
vided to bring Beecher’s revivals into disrepute. Their Chris- 
tian [Examiner immediately began to call the attention of its 
readers to the “revolting scenes,” and “the extravagances com- 
mitted of late, in various parts of our country, under the abused 
name of Revivals of Religion,’ which were ‘“‘profanely called” 
a work of God.*’ Hence, the Unitarian reviewer continued, we 
are thankful to Finney for thus fully exposing the whole revival 
system, and “showing to what it must lead, if fully and honestly 
acted out.”** And the New England revivalists, although they 
raised their voices against the excesses, were nevertheless held 
responsible for them. For it was argued, whoever “begins by 
countenancing licentious and disorganizing principles,” is “re- 
sponsible for the consequences,’ even though he does not “‘fore- 
see, nor wish’’ them, because “these excesses and outrages . . . 
36 The Unitarians had been using this tactic since early in the controversy with the 
Connecticut orthodox, as a glance through The Christian Disciple for the period 
will indicate. Especially pertinent is the article, ‘‘Orthodox Denunciations,’’ 
(IV [1822], 86-90), in which Ely’s Contrast Between Hopkinsianism and Cai- 
vinism, first published in 1811, was used with telling effectiveness, in pointing 
out the differences between Hopkinsians of New England and Calvinists of the 
New York Presbyterian churches. However, it was only when other events com- 
bined to cast suspicion on the New Haven group, that the argument became 
effective. 

37 ‘‘The Oneida and Troy Revivals,’’ The Christian Examiner and Theological 
Review, TV (1827), 243-265. 

38 ‘‘Dissensions Among the Revivalists,’’ The Christian Examiner and Theological 
Review, New Series, VI (March, 1829), 104. 
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follow as the real consequences, and the natural consequences 
39 


of the revival system.” 

In vain Beecher and his fellows in New England attempted 
first to bring Finney around to the use of less sensational mea- 
sures, which they could defend,” and, secondly, to disown Fin- 
ney and his western revivalists entirely." Try as they might, 
they could not dissociate themselves from the loud extrava- 
gances of the Finney revivals. Both the Unitarians, and the 
conservatives within the orthodox ranks of New England and 
the Presbyterian church, blamed the “new measures,” as Fin- 
ney’s sensational methods were called, on the New Haven re- 
vivalists led by Beecher. This took the last prop from under 
the leadership of that group, already under suspicion because 
of their alleged doctrinal aberrations. henceforth there was 
little organized opposition to Unitarianism, as open controversy 
flared up within the orthodox ranks. 


39 Ibid., 104-105. 

40 Beecher called the representatives of the New England revivalists to meet with 
the representatives of Finney and the western revivalists, at Lebanon, New York, 
in July, 1827. For nine days the two parties discussed their differences, but 
without arriving at a solution satisfactory to either. The proceedings of the econ- 
vention were published in full by the Unitarians in The Christian Examiner and 
Theological Review, TV (July and August, 1827), 357-370. Beecher’s account of 
the convention is found in the Autobiography, II, 89-108. Finney’s accout is in 
his memoirs, 291-225. C. Frederick Wright, Charles Grandison Finney (Boston, 
1891), 57-95, devotes a chapter to it. 

41 Letters of the Rev. Dr. Beecher and Rev. Mr. Nettleton, on the ‘‘New Measures’’ 
in Conducting Revivals of Religion, with a Review of a Sermon by Novanglus 
(New York, 1828), vii. Written in part at least, ‘‘that it may be at least known, 
though our heads should then be low in dust, and known by witnesses that we 
furnished, and that shall survive and faithfully interpret us, that some were NOT 
their [Finney and his followers] patrons; and especially that such names as 
NETTLETON, and BEECHER and PORTER, to say nothing of others, were not 
responsible for their devastation! 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CANON LAW 
SINCE 1500 A. D. 


VIVAN A. PETERSON 
St. James’ Church, Cleveland, Ohio 


The body of law dealing with discipline, polity, and sacra- 
mental administration which has grown up in the history of 
the church is ordinarily styled Canon Law (jus canonicum), 
because it is a collection of canons. Canon (derived from the 
Greek kanon) means a rule, in a material and moral sense. 
Its original meaning was a straight rod. In apostolic times it 
signified the truth of Christianity as an authoritative standard 
of life and a statement of doctrine in general.’ It is, therefore, 
easy to understand how the word kanon later came to mean the 
ecclesiastical legislation which governed the conduct of the faith- 
ful. The excellent definition given by Archbishop Cicognani 
states that “The Canon Law may be defined as ‘the body of laws 
made by the lawful ecclesiastical authority for the government 
of the Church’.”” 


The history of this body of law, developing from the foun- 
dation of the church, drawn from the Old Law, the New Law, 
the Acts ot the Apostles, the traditions, the enactments of coun- 
cils (general, regional, and provincial), the decrees of the Ro- 
man pontiffs, the bishops, the sacred congregations, the ordin- 
aries and others, falls into three general periods: from the foun- 
dation of the church to the Decretum of Gratian (twelfth cen- 
tury); from the Decretum to the Council of Trent (1545-1563) ; 
from the Council of Trent to the present century. The first 
period has been styled the ancient law (jus antiquum), from the 
Decretum to Trent it has been called the new law(jus novum), 
and from Trent to the present century it is the recent law (jus 
novissimum). The present Latin Codex Juris Canonici is 
termed by the Roman canonists the present law, or jus actuale.° 


Custom and tradition were the largest elements in the ante- 


1 Galatians VI, 16; Philippians ITT, 16. 
2 Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, The Canon Law (Philadelphia, 1934), 43, 26. 
3 Cieognani, The Canon Law, 45, 26.4. 
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Nicene period, augmented by some local synods and councils’ 
enactments of regulations of ecclesiastical matters; e. g., the 
Council of Elvira in Spain in 305. But following the Edict 
of Milan in 313, the stream of ecclesiastical law began to acquire 
volume with successive councils, synods, and papal decisions.° 


The diffusion of Christianity and the increasing numbers 
of cases needing solution in far flung parts of Christendom led 
to the making of collections of canons. The collections became 
so large that by the twelfth century the subject was beyond the 
capacity of the untrained administrator. A class of specialists 
was in consequence developed who made the harmonizing of 
canons their special study, and who under the name of canonists 
undertook to assist all exercising authority in the church. 


These collections were made in both the East and the West. 
The Greek collections were made between 350 and the period of 
Photius (d. 897). From that period onward, eastern Canon 
Law has been more or less static. Its greatest fruitfulness was 
between 535 and 638. To its existent collections were added 
the canons of subsequent ecumenical councils by Photius. Dur- 
ing the Byzantine Renaissance, a considerable school of anno- 
tators and commentators arose, who treated the law learnedly, 
much as the Latin decretalists. But it was not a period of law 
making. 

The Western collections began with two forms in the fifth 
century: (1) translations of Eastern collections, and (2) sum- 
maries of canons locally in force. These collections, from the 
fifth to the twelfth centuries, were found in all parts of the West 
—Spanish, African, Frankish, English, Irish, and, of course, in 
Rome and elsewhere in Italy. The outstanding work among 
the latter was the product of the labor of Anselm of Lucca." 


The twelfth century saw the revival of the study of the 
civil law and the beginning of the law schools that flowered at 


4 ‘‘The earliest Council whose acts we possess in formal shape.’’ Quoted from 
P. G. Ward’s paper in Report, Standing Orders of the Church of England 
(London, 1934), 10. 

Constitutions, Othobon, A.D. 1268, Introduction: ‘‘The decrees divinely promul- 
gated by the mouths of the fathers containing rules of justice and maxims of 
equity have diffused themselves like rivers far and near, And the sacred con- 
stitutions of the chief pontiffs and of the legates of the Apostolic See and of 
other prelates of the church dispersed throughout the world issue like smaller 
streamlets from these broad rivers according to the diversity of times, which 
necessarily require new remedies for such new diseases as are bred of human 
frailty.’’ 

6 Anselm of Lucca died in 1086. 


on 
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Bologna, Paris, and Oxford a century later. This revival 
stimulated the desire for a uniform code of canon law which 
had been growing since the publication of the Code of Justinian 
in 529. The first step was to reconcile and explain the differ- 
ences in the church law as applied in various parts of Christen- 
dom. To meet this requirement, Gratian, a monk of the Abbey 
of St. Felix, and a lecturer in the University at Bologna, about 
1144 compiled his great work, Concordantia discordantium 
canonum, better known as the Decretum Gratiant, which be- 
came the basis of what was later to be known as the Corpus 
Juris Canonict. In this important work old and new canons and 
decretals were brought together, their discrepancies indicated, 
and an attempt was made to harmonize and explain them.’ 


The Decretum was a private compilation of a private scholar, 
but so adequate was this work that it enjoyed the commendation 
of the pope and was authorized for reading and debate in the 
schools. It quickly superseded all former collections in the 
schools of the law. The foundation thus laid for the Corpus 
set a norm for the development of the science throughout the 
period of the jus novum. To this collection of Gratian were 
added, during the next two hundred years, the other books of 
canons and decretals that made up the Corpus, which was the 
generally received standard to the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 


The Corpus Juris Canonici consisted of four chief parts 
and two subsidiary divisions which were added but with an 
authority not so universally admitted. The chief divisions are: 
(a) the Decretum Gratiant; (b) the Decretals of Gregory IX: 
(c) the Sext of Boniface VIII: (d) the Clementines of Clem- 
ent V. The subsidiary divisions are: (e) the Extravagantes 
of John XXIT; (f) the Extravagantes Communes. 

The collection of decretals of Peter Matthew of Lyons and 
Launcelot’s Jnstitutes were never authorized and were never 
used in the schools.* 


The authorized sections of the Corpus were given authority 
as follows: 


7 Oswald J. Reichel, The Canon Law of Church Institutions (London, 1922), I, 
102-103, 29; Cicognani, The Canon Law, 273-288. Archbishop Cicognani does 
not accept the date 1144 as final. He leaves it an open matter between 1139 and 
1151. 

8 Reichel, The Canon Law of Church Institutions, 104, 2. 
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(b) The Decretals of Gregory IX on September 5, 1234, by 
the bull Rex Pacificus, issued to the universities.” 

(c) The Liber Sextus of Boniface VIII, issued on March 
3, 1298, with the bull Sacrosanctae, to the University of 
Bologna."’ It was sent later to Paris and to Salamanca. : 


(d) The Clementines of Clement V, issued on March 21, 
1314, and sent to the universities of Paris and Orleans. It was 
later revoked and reissued by John XXII by the bull Ouoniam 
Nulla, of October 25, 1317, and sent again to the schools.” 

The two books of Extravagantes were private collections 
and had no official authority, though both contained authentic 
documents binding upon the faithful. Their title was acquired 
from the vagantes extra Decretum, decretals wandering outside 
the limits of the Decretum. 

Thus on the eve of the great upheaval in western Christen- 
dom, the bulk of the ecclesiastical law had been systematized, 
annotated, and commented on by the glossarists during the 
previous two hundred years. It had been augmented in some 
degree by additional decrees and the enactments of some coun- 
cils, but there was no important development in the field. 


From THE CouNcIL OF TRENT TO 1918 


The reforming Council of Trent made the first contribu- 
tion to the Latin legislation of the third period of canon law. 
Its acts were gathered together in a book entitled Canones et 
Decreta Conciliit Tridentin."” This work, in general, follows 
the twenty-five sessions setting forth the decrees of the Council 
and following it up with proper canons governing the several 
matters, doctrinal and disciplinary. It covers a wide field of 
topics and was put forth with papal authorization on January 
26, 1554, by Pope Pius IV, in the bull Benedictus Deus. The 
exception was the matrimonial regulations which were author- 
ized by action of the XXIVth session of the Council to be effec- 
tive within thirty days from the time of their publication in each 
parish. This decree was not universally published: they were 
not proclaimed in England, Scotland, Pomerania, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, in some places in Ireland, in 


9 Cieognani, The Canon Law, 298. 

10 Ibid., 309, B. 

11 Ibid., 314, A. 

12 Canones et Decreta Concilii Tridentini (Rome, 1845). 
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some places in North America, and in all of Africa.“ Most 
stringent direction was given in the bull of authorization re- 
garding the matter of interpretation. Ecclesiastics as well as 
laymen were “forbidden to publish in any form any commen- 
taries, glosses, annotations, scholia or any kind of interpre- 
tation of the decrees of the said Council.’”* 


For the purpose of interpreting the discipline of the Coun- 
cil and of answering of questions in the matter, the Pope author- 
ized a new Congregation of ‘Cardinal Interpreters of the Coun- 
cil of Trent,’’’’ which held its faculty of interpretation until 1911. 


Among other notable effects of the Council and in conform- 
ity with its decrees were: (a) the authorization of the Profes- 


sion of Faith, sometimes known as the Creed of Pius IV, which 
still stands at the beginning of the Codex of 1918; (b) the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent for Parish Priests, which 
has had a wide influence in subsequent catechetical forms; (c) 
the institution of the Index of Prohibited Books; (d) revision 


of the Missale Romanum and the Breviarium Romanum; (e) 
revision of the Vulgate version of the Scriptures, because of the 
decree of the Council stating that “the Vulgate is to be held 
authentic in public reading, disputations, preachings and expo- 
sitions” ;'* (f) the correction of the Corpus Juris Canonici by 
the Roman Correctors, 1580-1582, and authorization of it by 


Gregory XIII. 


Also, to organize the propagation of the faith, a new Con- 
gregation was added to the Roman Congregations of the Curia 
to be known as the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda. 
This was authorized by a papal bull on June 22, 1622.” 


The remainder of this period has been rich in the building 
and arranging of collections of Acts of the Councils, the acts of 
ancient pontiffs, and the Bullaria, or collections of bulls, con- 


13 Cieognani, The Canon Law, 363. 

14 J. Waterworth, tran., The Decrees of the Council of Trent (London), 288. 

15 Catholic Encyclopedia, XIII, 141, b. 

16 Codex Juris Canonici (New York, 1918), p. LXV. 

17 Catholic Eneyclopedia, VII, 721, d. 

18 IV Session of the Couneil (1546); revision was carried out in 1590-1592. 

19 Catholic Encyclopedia, XIII, 142, b; also special article under ‘‘ Propaganda. ’’ 
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stitutions, acts, briefs, and other letters of the Roman pontiffs 
not found in the Decretum nor the Collections of Decretals. 


The outstanding event of the post-Tridentine period was, 
of course, the promulg: ation of the new Codex Juris Canonict, 
produced by the Commission presided over by Peter Cardinal 
Gasparri, and finally issued in 1918 by the late Pope Benedict 
XV. This event in ecclesiastico-legal science was as great a 
step forward as had been the compilation of the Decretum which 
had issued in a new era in canon law. 


The reasons for the publication of the Codex are set for- 
ward at length in the preface to the work.“ They are similar 
to the reasons that moved Gratian, Gregory IX, and Boniface 
VIII to make their collections. The vast number of laws; the 
lack of arrangement; the fact that many documents were of 
no possible use; the fact that many laws were mutually contra- 
dictory; that many had fallen into disuse or were abrogated; 
that one could easily be ignorant of the existence of certain laws; 
that certain laws were confusing and difficult in practice; that 
in certain matters the canon law was silent; that it was fre- 
quently diffuse and involved; these were the chief reasons for 
a consideration of the whole field and a recodification. And, 
in addition, there was the fact that in almost seven hundred 
years this matter had not been worked over on a large scale, 
while throughout the period there had been continuous additions 
of legislation and decisions. During the same period, the codi- 
fication of civil law had been going on in various European 
states. 


From the time of the Vatican Council, the matter had 
been in the minds of a number of prelates and canonists, but 
definite action was not taken until the pontificate of Pius X. 
Moved more by the thought of aiding the pastors of souls, and 
secondly, the canonists, the Pope issued a motu proprio on 
March 19, 1904, decreeing “that the laws of om universal church 
be brought together and arranged in a lucid order.”’ Thus was 
the purpose of codification most clearly indicated. A pontifical 
commission was set up, with Cardinal Gasparri as secretary 
and president of the consultors. His was the heaviest share of 
the work of the commission.” 


20 Peter Cardinal Gasparri, ‘‘Prefatio ad novum Codicem juris canonici,’’ Codex 
Turis Canonici, p. xix ff. 
21 Cicognani, The Canon Law, 421. 
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The process of codification followed the expressed will of 
the pontiff that all of the episcopate be consulted. Within four 
months from the receipt of a letter, issued on March 25, 1904, 
all archbishops, after consulting with their suffragans, were to 
send to the Holy See a statement of what new laws and what 
modification of existing legislation were desirable. In a subse- 
quent letter of April 6, 1904, issued by the secretary of the com- 
mission to the universities, further collaboration was sought in 
redacting into articles or canons part of the law. The whole 
process is set forth in the Prefatio of the Codex, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 

The codification, beginning in 1904, was not completed 
until the end of 1916, in the pontificate of Benedict XV. He 
announced, in December of that year, that it would shortly be 
ready for promulgation. This actually took place on May 27, 
1917, with the issuance of the Constitution Providentissima, 
which decreed that the new code was to have the force of law 
from the feast of Pentecost, May 19, 1918, for the entire Latin 
church. 


This new code is divided into five books, which with the 
exception of the first are divided into parts. The parts are di- 
vided into sections, titles, chapters, and articles. The canons 
are the ultimate subdivision. Of these there are 2414, numbered 
consecutively. The canons are annotated considerably by foot- 
notes referring to canon law, papal constitutions, decrees of 
Sacred Congregations, and liturgical books. The old law is 
cited 26,000 times.” 

For the interpretation of the code, a Commission of Card- 
inals was authorized by an action of Benedict XV on September 
15, 1917. They have wide powers in this matter as laid down 
by the terms of the decree establishing their authority. 

Of particular interest to historians in this new code is the 
fact that the Gallican position regarding the status of ecumenical 
councils concerning the papacy has been made untenable in law. 
Canons 222 to 229 cover the matter of general councils. They 
make it clear that no council can be called except by the Roman 
pontiff. He has the right to preside in person or through others, 
to determine the matters discussed and their order, to transfer, 
suspend, or dissolve the council, and to confirm its decrees.” 


22 Ibid., 425. 
23 Book ITI, tit. VII, ch. IT, ¢. 222. 
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And Canon 228 states that from the judgement of the Roman 
pontiff there is no appeal to the council. The door has been 
effectively closed upon the appeal, made again and again 
throughout the Middle Ages, for a general council for the cor- 
rection of the church in head and members. 

Likewise of particular interest is the incorporation into 
law of the implications of the dogma of infallibility decreed by 
the Vatican Council of 1870. Canons 218 to 221 set forth 
the legal status of the Roman pontiff, proclaiming him the suc- 
cessor to the primacy of St. Peter, with not only a prerogative 
of honor, but also with supreme and full jurisdiction over the 
universal church in matters of faith and morals, as well as in 
those that pertain to the discipline and government of the 
church.” 

It is thus to be seen that the Latin church has set her law in 
order within our own time. This task has been a large one, 
and of historical significance. 


Tue CANON LAW IN THE ENGLISH PROVINCES OF CANTERBURY 
AND YORK AND THE CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The ecclesiastical provinces of Canterbury and York were 
normal parts of the Latin patriarchate in the year 1500. The 
body of law accumulated during the preceding centuries and 
embodied in the Corpus was a part of their heritage. It can, of 
course, be indicated when some of its provisions were success- 
fully resisted. Thus, for example, when the bishops attempted 
to introduce the canon of Alexander III for the legitimation 
of children born before marriage, it was rejected as contrary to 
the common law of England.* But it was on this law that the 
English ecclesiastical courts drew for those things not provided 
for their guidance by their own provincial constitutions. It was 
thus their jus commune ecclesiasticum. 


The English canon law proper consisted of legatine con- 
stitutions and canons, and provincial constitutions and canons.” 
The former were those enacted at the national synods of Eng- 
lish bishops and clergy held under the presidency of papal 
legates, and bound the church in both provinces. The first of 


24 Stanislaus Woywood, The New Canon Law (New York, 1918), 36-37, 149. 
25 J. H. Blunt, Church Law (London, 1921), 20. 
26 Ibid., 12. 
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these national synods was held in 1257 at London under the 
legate Otho. The second was held in 1268 in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, under the presidency of Othobon (afterward 
Adrian V).* The canons enacted covered a wide range of 
subiects and dealt with discipline, spiritual and temporal rights 
of the clergy, and the regulations of the church courts. 


The English provincial constitutions and canons were 
enacted in the provincial convocations and were binding only 
within the province that enacted them. Convocation of Can- 
terbury even gave additional sanction to the canons of Otho- 
bon’s synod, when those canons were called in question, by 
re-enacting them at the Council of Lambeth in 1281 under 
the leadership of Archbishop Peckam.* This gave an English 
backing of unquestioned kind to these regulations. 


The canons governing matters ecclesiastical in England 
previous to the Conquest had, doubtless, like those elsewhere, 
been in a more or less uncodified state. Apart from the decrees 
of the six ecumenical councils, there were collections of canons 
enacted at Cloveshoe (747), at Chelsea (787), and the canons 
of Edgar (958), and certain sections of Justinian’s Code which 
dealt with church property, which are referred to in the four- 
teenth canon of Chelsea. This was the state of the canon law 
in the time of St. Dunstan (925-988). 

Between 1222 and 1534. fourteen provincial synods were 
held, at which important legislation was enacted.” These de- 
crees dealt with clerical regulation and reform, rights and duties 
of the laity, ecclesiastical courts, the status of beneficed clergy, 
rites and ceremonies, the use of the sacraments, matrimonial 
regulations, instructions, and the penalties of suspension, se- 
questration, and excommunication. 

What Gratian did for the Corpus in the matter of codifica- 
tion and commentation in the twelfth century was done for the 
English provincial law in the fifteenth century by William Lynd- 
wood in the Provinciale, at the request of Archbishop Chichele.”’ 


Lyndwood was the Official Principal of Canterbury province 
in 1414, Dean of Arches in 1428, Keeper of the Privy Seal in 


27 Ibid., 13. 

28 J. V. Bullard and H. Chalmer Bell, eds., Lyndwood’s Provinciale (London, 1929), 
xxix. 

29 Lyndwood, xxi. 

30 Blunt, Church Law, 14-17. 

31 Arthur Ogle, The Canon Law in Medieval England (London, 1912), 179. 
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1432, and Bishop of St. Davids after 1442. This distinguished 
canonist and ecclesiastic produced his codification of the provin- 
cial canons in 1433.°° His code was likewise adopted by the 
province of York in 1462.°° The York Provinciale, codified 
(but never published) by the direction of Cardinal Wolsey in 
1518, was an attempt to set forth the provincial canon law with 
recognition of certain customs and regulations of the northern 
province. Wolsey did not make his purpose entirely clear.” 
When the northern province accepted the Lyndwood Provinciale, 
the committee reporting the matter had stated that “Lyndwood’s 
collection of canons was accepted by both convocations as the 
consolidation of English canon law as then practised.””’ The 
Corpus was quite definitely the background of all this body of 
law.” 

This code was then accepted and in practice until the break 
came in the sixteenth century. In 1532, the Commons of the 
Reformation Parliament complained to the King that clergy 
claimed to execute canons made by convocation without the 
royal assent. Henry transmitted the complaint to convoca- 
tion through Archbishop Warham on April 12, for consid- 
eration and reply. The reply of convocation was that Par- 
liament had misunderstood the meaning of the old canons in 
thinking them contrary to the royal prerogative, but they de- 
clined to surrender the right to enact new canons. This was 
unsatisfactory to the King, and the matter was again referred 
to the clergy. 

Convocation then replied in a cautious statement, offering 
to revoke any particular items in the old canons that were “con- 
trariant”: and agreeing to suspend the operation of new canons 
pending the royal assent. On May 10, the King sent a form of 
submission to the royal authority, which the clergy declined to 
accept. Five days later, a second form was sent which bound 
32 Lyndwood, xxxii. 


33 Ogle, The Canon Law, 185-186. 

34 Reginald Maxwell Wooley, ed. and tr., York Provinciale (London, 1931), x. 

35 Lyndwood, xxxvii. 

36 The truth as to the status of the Corpus would appear to rest somewhere between 
the positions taken by Bishop Stubbs and F. W. Maitland in their well-known 
controversy on the subject. The views of the former are set forth in William 
Stubbs, Seventeen Lectures on Medieval and Modern History (Oxford, 1887), 
while those of the latter are to be found in F. W. Maitland, The Roman Canon 
Law in the Church of England (London, 1898). ‘‘Both authorities would seem 
to have overstated their case, and perhaps the actual truth lies somewhero 
between the two positions.’’ (R. M. Wooley, preface to the York Provinciale, 7.) 
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the clergy not to ‘‘attempt, claim or put in ure” the old canons, 
and not to “enact, promulge, or execute” any new ones. Convo- 
cation accepted the terms, “‘enact, put in ure, promulge or exe- 
cute’? with regard to new canons; and this document formed the 
basis of the Act of Submission.” 


The Act of Submission (25 Henry VIII, 19) was passed 
in 1533 and this assent of the clergy was incorporated in it, but 
all distinction between old and new canons was removed.” Pro- 
vision was made for a committee of thirty-two members, sixteen 
lords and commons, and sixteen clerics, to make an examination 
of the “constitutions, ordinaments, and canons, provincial or 
synodal which have been heretofore enacted,’ and with the 
King to determine which were contrary to the law of God or of 
the realm, that they might be abrogated and taken away.” Such 
as were not contrariant were to stand in full strength and power, 
and with the royal assent given to them.”° 


The seventh clause of the act defined the relation of con- 
vocation to the crown, and of its canons to the other laws of 
the realm, especially providing for the continuation of the canon 
law where it was not inconsistent with the common or statute 
law: “provided also that such Canons, Constitutions, Ordin- 
ances, and Synods provincial being already made, which be not 
contrariant or repugnant to the laws, statutes, and customs of 
this realm, nor to the damage or hurt of the king’s prerogative 
royal, shall now still be used and executed as they were before 
the making of this Act, till such a time as they be viewed, 
searched, or otherwise ordered or determined by the said two- 
and-thirty persons, or the more part of them, according to the 
tenor, form, and effect of this present Act.’ 

Later Acts of Parliament, in 1535 (27 Henry VIII, 15) 
and in 1544 (35 Henry VIII, 16), referred to this proposal for 
a revision of the canon law, but nothing was done in the matter 
before the death of Henry.** This left the Provinciale in full 
force at the end of Henry’s reign, excepting such portions as 
should be determined to be ‘repugnant to the statutes, laws, and 
customs of the realm or to the damage or hurt of the king’s 


37 Lyndwood, xxxviii. 

38 Lyndwood, xxxix. 

39 Blunt, Church Law, 22. 

40 Ibid., 22. 

41 Blunt, Church Law, 23. 

42 J. H. Blunt, The Reformation of the Church of England (London, 1882), II, 112. 
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prerogative.” <A translation of the Provinciale into English, 
but without Lyndwood’s gloss upon it, was issued in 1534. 


Toward the close of the first year of the reign of Edward 
VI a request was made by the lower house of convocation desir- 
ing that 


ecclesiastical laws may be made and established in this realm by thirty-two 
persons, or as many as shall please the king’s Majesty to name and ap- 
point, according to the effect of a late statute made in the 35th year of the 
most noble king—; so that all judges ecclesiastical proceeding after these 
laws may be without danger or peril.** 


The petition did not receive an immediate response, but in 
November, 1549, an act was passed (3 and 4 Edward VI, 11) 
empowering the King to appoint a commission, as his father 
had been empowered.*” Two years elapsed before an action 
was taken, and the commission was not nominated until October 
6, 1551. The privy council register of that date contains an 
order for the Lord Chancellor to issue the King’s commission 
to thirty-two persons named, eight bishops, eight  priesis, 
eight lawyers, and eight laymen.” Among the clerics 
to be commissioned were such reformers as John a Lasco and 
Peter Martyr. The commissions, however, for some reason 
were never issued, but on November 11, commissions were given 
to eight persons, four from the clerical group, and four from 
the group of lawyers and laymen 


The result of this commission’s deliberation was the vol- 
ume entitled Icformatio legum ccclesiasticarum. This code 
certainly received neither the assent of the crown, nor the con- 
firmation of Parliament, and at no time was in force as law.” 


At the opening of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the desir- 
ability of further canonical regulation was felt, but no action 
was taken immediately. A series of royal injunctions were is- 
sued in 1559, covering certain matters.** However, in 1571, 
steps were taken to add to the canonical code. Sixty canons 
43 Lyndwood, xxxix. 

44 Blunt, The Reformation, II, 113. 
45 Ibid., II, 113. 
46 Ibid., II, 113. 


47 Ibid., IT, 114. 
48 - V. Bullard, ed., Standing Orders of the Church of England (London, 1934), 7, 


49 G. W. Prothero, Select Statutes and Other Constitutional Documents (Oxford, 
1913), 184. 
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were passed by the upper houses of both convocations but failed 
for lack of acceptances in the lower houses, and of the royal 
assent.” 


Four years later, in 1575, fifteen canons were passed by 
both convocations, of which thirteen were ratified and promul- 
gated by the crown.”" Eleven of these enforced the restrictions 
regarding ordination and a properly educated clergy, while two 
dealt with penance. These thirteen canons thus became a gen- 
uine part of the law in force. 


Ten years later, six canons were legally enacted governing 
matters of clerical education, penance, and excommunication, 
abuses of the use of licenses for marriages in place of the pub- 
lication of the banns, the evils of pluralities, and the regulation 
of ecclesiastical fees. These canons of 1585 were passed by 
convocation and received the assent of the crown.” 


In 1597, twelve more canons were properly enacted and 
promulgated, but they were ultimately embodied in the more 
complete code of 1603, and it is sufficient only to note that such 
legislation was continued under the regulations required by 
the Act of Submission.** The sanction of the crown which had 
been given to the enactments of 1575, 1585, and 1597, did not 
extend beyond the reign of Elizabeth.” 


The accession of James I made it necessary to re-enact 
these canons, and the opportunity was taken of compiling a more 
complete code, in which the discipline of the church should be 
more thoroughly dealt with on the principles indicated in the 
Elizabethan canonical legislation.*” James issued a license to 
convocation on April 12, 1603, authorizing 


full, free, and lawful liberty, license, power and authority unto the Rever- 
end Father in God, Richard, Bishop of London, President of this present 
convocation for the province of Canterbury at this present parliament now 
assembled, and to the rest of the bishops of the said province, and unto 
all Deans of Cathedral Churches, archdeacons, chapters, and colleges, 
and to the whole clergy of every several diocese within the said province, 
that they the said Bishop of London, president of the said convocation, 
and the rest of the said bishops (etc.) or the greater number of them 


50 Blunt, The Reformation, II, 370. 
51 Ibid., II, 370. 
52 Ibid., II, 371. 
53 Ibid., II, 371. 
54 Ibid., II, 371. 
55 Ibid., IT, 372. 
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shall and may from time to time confer ... and agree of and upon such 
canons as they . . . shall think necessary for the honour and service of 
almighty God, the good and quiet of the church, and the better government 
thereof . . .* 

Armed with this authority, convocation set seriously to 

work and produced a code containing one hundred and forty 
canons, distributed into thirteen sections. The following sub- 
jects were dealt with: (1-12) the status of the Church of Eng- 
land; (13-30) the services of the church; (31-76) the ministry 
of the church; (77-79) schoolmasters; (80-88) the fabrics and 
ornaments of the church; (89-90) churchwardens and sidesmen; 
(91) parish clerks: (92-138) ecclesiastical courts, officers, and 
judges; (139-40) synods.” In the compilation of these canons, 
great care was taken to comply with the terms of the Act of 
Submission (25 Henry VIIT, 19), license being given before- 
hand to convocation, and the canons made and ratified being 
submitted to the King for his confirmation under the Great 
Seal. James gave the royal assent in these words: 
We of our princely inclination and royal care for the maintenance of the 
present estate and government of the Church of England, by the laws of 
this our realm now settled and established, having diligently, with great 
contentment and comfort, read and considered of these their said Canons, 
Orders, Ordinances and Constitutions, agreed upon, as is before ex- 
pressed; and finding the same such as we are persuaded will be very 
profitable, not only to our clergy, but to the whole church of this our 
kingdom, and to all true members of it if they be well observed; have 
therefore for us, our heirs, and lawful successors, of our special grace, 
certain knowledge and mere motion, given, and by these presents do give 
our royal assent, according to the form of the said Statute or Act of 
Parliament aforesaid, to all and every of the said canons, Orders, Or- 
dinances, and Constitutions, and to all and everything in them contained, 
as they are before written .. .°* 

The Canons of 1603 embodied a large part of the injunc- 
tions of Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth, as well as the Canons 
of 1575, 1585, and 1597, but they did not fulfill the purpose of 
the Acts of 1534 and 1544, which called for a revision of the 
older canon law. That likewise remained in force subject to 
the limitations of the Act of Submission respecting the suprem- 
acy of the crown and the laws and customs of the realm, and 
any modifications of the canons of 1603." 
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Civil legislation restraining the functioning of the eccle- 
siastical state did not originate in the reign of Henry VIII, 
though it received a considerable impetus at that time. The 
Statute of Advowsons, enacted by Edward I in 1285, dealing 
with patronage; the Statute of Provisors, secured by Edward 
Il] in 1351; the Statute of Praemunire, passed in 1392; the 
statutes relating to ecclesiastical judges, aliens, and the king’s 
right of presentation, passed in the reign of Richard I]; and the 
two Statutes of Appropriations, passed in the reign of Richard 
II, and Henry IV, all were limitations upon the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, designed to prevent the church from becoming the 
prey of the king’s enemies while the papacy was in the hands of 
the French popes resident at Avignon." 

Sut a more sweeping interference with the canon law was 
effected by the statutes passed in the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Elizabeth, and succeeding sovereigns.” This legislation sub- 
stituted the king for the pope as the supreme ordinary, and 
transformed the courts Christian of the church into the king’s 
ecclesiastical courts.” The Act of Supremacy and the Act of 
Submission curtailed the freedom of the legislation of the church 
in no vague or uncertain terms, as has already been noted. The 
Act of 25 Henry VIII, 21, confirmed by 35 Henry VIII, 16, 
declared the canon law thus limited to be a part of the law of 
the land.“* Whereas it had hitherto been received because it 
was the law of the catholic church made by spiritual authority, 
it was henceforth to be put in force by authority of the crown. 


After the Act of Submission of 1533, no small part of 
English ecclesiastical legislation was embodied in Acts of Par- 
liament, the canons of 1603 being a notable exception.“* Queen 
Elizabeth embodied her settlement in the Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity. In the latter act, even the liturgy of the church 
became an attached schedule to a statute, as it did again in the 
statute of 14 Charles II, 2 (of 1662). Along with these prin- 
cipal statutes, a large amount of legislation by parliament dealt 
with the temporalities and civil rights of the church. 


With the change of the courts Christian to the king’s ec- 
clesiastical courts, the way was paved for the ultimate transfer 
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of certain jurisdictions from the church to the secular court. 
Thus, ultimately, probate and matters testamentary as well as 
matters matrimonial passed to the civil jurisdiction in the first 
half of the reign of Queen Victoria. 

Reichel says, 

The revision never having obtained authoritative sanction, the eccle- 
siastical laws, when not superseded by statute, continue to be statutorily 
in force. Modern statutes have left very little of the old canon law and 
on nearly all matters of a mixed character have taken its place. Whether 
this is a matter of regret or to be proud of, it is, in any case, humiliating 
for the church. 

The demand, however, continues from ecclesiastical sources 

for the long delayed revision. As recently as 1934, convo- 
cation of York by resolution made request for this need of the 
church. A committee met at Keble College in July of that year. 
The report of their discussion has been put forth in a book en- 
titled Standing Orders of the Church of England. In this re- 
port the committee has attempted to state what canons of the 
Provinciale and of the code of 1603 are still in force and which 
have been abrogated or set aside by statute or disuse. Their 
labors were prefaced by the present Archbishop of York as 
follows: 
I think one of the greatest calamities which has befallen the church 
is the assimilation of Canon Law to Statute Law. Strictly speaking a 
Canon is not a law at alJ. It is a rule expressing the mind of the church 
for the guidance of its officers and members . . . We need not only a 
revision of the Canons but a recovery of the true nature of spiritual 
authority.*° 

Owing to Henry VIII's prohibition, in 1534, of the study 
of canon law, the great school of English canonists died out. 
Lyndwood had no successor in the sixteenth century. The 
English canons have, however, been carefully collected and 
edited by Sir Henry Spelman in 1685; by Johnson in 1720; by 
Wilkins in his Councils of Great Britain, published in 1737; 
by Joyce in his Sacred Synods, published in 1868; and by Had- 
dan and Stubbs in 1869. 

Many distinguished writers have dealt with the mixed 
ecclesiastical law. Notable among these are Stillingfleet, Bishop 
of Worcester; Gibson of London, Oughton, Dean of Arches 
in the eighteenth century; Dr. Burn, author of Ecclesiastical 
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Law which has passed through many editions and been recast 
by Dr. Robert Phillimore, and his son, Lord Phillimore. 


AMERICAN CANONS 


The status of the English ecclesiastical law in the American 
colonial period can be established by a long series of citations 
which have been collected by Judge Murray Hoffman and the 
Rev. E. A. White, well-known writers on the canon law of the 
American church. White states: 

We have already proven that the English Ecclesiastical Law was of force 
in the Colonial Church, so far as it was applicable to their circumstances, 
up to the time of the Revolution. No one, I presume, will claim that this 
law could or did “expire by limitation ;” and as there was no law-making 
power for the Church until 1789, it could not have been repealed by any 
law-making power.*®7 

He has amply demonstrated that the English law of the church 
continued in force during and after the Revolution. This is 
backed by a respectable number of quotations and decisions. 


From 1783 to 1789 a series of conferences and conventions 
were held preparatory to the reorganization of the church as 
an autonomous body. This actual reorganization came out of 
the General Convention of 1789. The episcopate had already 
been secured through Scotland and England. This Convention 
remodeled and adopted the Constitution that had been formed 
in 1786. A small body of canons were also adopted at this time 
and amended subsequently. The Convention of 1789 enacted 
seventeen canons and authorized the liturgy as prepared pre- 
viously. There is no record of any enactment or resolution 
stating that the Protestant Episcopal Church repudiated either 
the canons of the Universal Church, the English canons, or the 
English ecclesiastical law, beyond those matters involved in set- 
ting forth her own rules on administration and discipline. This 
statement which is frequently made, is adequately disposed of 


by Dr. White.” 


Having established by a lengthy treatise the status of can- 
onical background of the American canon law, Dr. White con- 
cludes with a statement from Judge Hoffman, the other out- 
standing writer in this field: 

What advantage can we reap by severing the tie with the Church of 
England, in this particular, when the wisest of our fathers cherished the 
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connection in every other as the pillar and foundation of truth? And 
what advantages do we not lose when we disclaim this healthful and time- 
honoured union? ... For our instruction and guidance we have the well- 
known names of Coke, Holt and Harwicke, of Nichols, Stowell and Lee, 
in the tribunals of justice; of Ridley, Gibson, Stillingfleet, and a cloud of 
others among the English canonists. Under their auspices, we find happier 
walls than our own abilities can rear, or our own fancies can devise. Here 
we may attain to certainty, the mother of repose.*° 


Upon this structure, then, the American canon law has 
built. The successive conventions, from 1789 to 1937, have ex- 
panded the small collection of seventeen canons into a code of 
sixty-three canons, some of which will be further amended at 
the Convention of 1940. 

The canonical law is a living science, meeting the needs 
of the church from generation to generation, requiring study 
and harmonization. Since the Council of Jerusalem, it has been 
building a vast structure. The church looks to it as a bulwark 
for the orderly and efficient functioning of the Kingdom of 
Christ in this world. Honor to whom honor is due. 


69 Murray Hoffman, Treatise on the Law of the Church (New York, 1850), 42. 








TWO REFORMATION LEADERS OF THE UNITAS 
FRATRUM 


OTAKAR ODLOZILIK 
The Charles University, Prague, Czechoslovakia 


There are two representatives of the Czech Reformation 
who are well known: John Fus its inaugurator, and John Amos 
Comenius, the spiritual leader of its last generation. A long 
period of two hundred years lay between the martyr death of 
John Hus in Constance in 1415 and the appearance of Comen- 
ius on the stage of history. Those two centuries have been, of 
course, studied by Czech historians and much concerning them 
has been written also in German, French, and English. Church 
history has attracted foreign scholars more than the political or 
economic development of the lands of the Bohemian crown. And 
yet, much is to be done even on this subject, many problems are 
to be elucidated and explained. Hus and Comenius over- 
shadowed by their fame and renown many of their forerunners 
or followers. 

Those who observed conditions in Bohemia from a distance 
-asily lost sight of men whose life was not marked by such stir- 
ring events as those of the eloquent preacher-martyr, or of the 
reformer of education and exile. One distinct mark of the im- 
tellectual life in Bohemia and Moravia in the time of the Refor- 
mation was the predominance of the Czech language in litera- 
ture, in the church, as well as in public life. Some important 
writings appeared even in those times in Latin or in other lan- 
guages, but the great majority of them were published in Czech: 
Many books that had a decisive influence on the trend of thought 
in Bohemia were not known to contemporaries abroad and they 
are still not easily accessible to students who do not know the 
language. Books that are not based on a sufficient knowledge 
of facts and events, as reflected in Czech literary works, are 
not well balanced and do not present the riches of ideas and the 
variety of personalities to be found in the native literature. 
By Hus and Comenius the Czech religious movement was close- 
ly linked with the Reformation, but we cannot grasp its fullness 
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and its characteristic features unless we get acquainted with a 
group of thinkers and writers who were active after Hus’ death 
and followed in his footsteps. 


Hus did not organize his views and postulates into a sys- 
tem. In many things he only pointed out the way or indicated 
the direction of the future development. The transformation 
of the body of his followers into a Reformation church was not 
the work of one generation and was not easily achieved. Those 
who realized where the movement was tending and who wanted 
to avoid the danger of sterility and of gradual decline in the 
times of isolation from the rest of the world, encountered a great 
many obstacles. They removed them through assiduous work, 
based on the firm belief that truth revealed by Hus and his 
adherents would eventually prevail and “be manifested unto the 
world.” 


The years between 1470 and 1520 were the most critical; 
in those five decades the future of Hussitism was really at stake. 
In 1471, the Hussite Archbishop, John Rokycana, who for 
many years had been the head of the majority party, died. There 
was no one who could take the place of this prolific writer and 
successful organizer, whom Hus’ friend and chief collaborator, 
Jakoubek of Stribro (Jacobellus de Misa), had imbued with an 
arnest desire for the reform of the church and had prepared 
for leadership. Moderate Hussites would have agreed to the 
reunion with Rome, but popes again and again refused every 
demand for concession even in matters admitted by the Council 
of Basel, such as was the communion in both kinds. Only a 
minority remained on guard and preserved the heritage of Hus 
to more propitious times of the Reformation. 


That small group, known as the Unity of Bohemian 
Brethren, consisted of ardent followers of Hus and of Peter 
Chelcicky. The writings of the latter were recognized by the 
first generation of the Brethren as the main source of inspira- 
tion and ranked next to the Bible. Chel¢icky was a layman 
and spent most of his time in Chel¢ice, a hamlet in southern Bo- 
hemia, where he owned land. During his short stay in Prague 
he did not acquire a competent knowledge of the Latin language. 
He knew from the medieval literature only what was accessible 
in a Czech version or what his friends translated for him. Schol- 
astic systems with all their subtleties and evasive formulas had 
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no appeal for him. The body of medieval knowledge was, in 
his opinion, nothing but a screen that kept the only source of 
Christian faith and doctrine, the Bible, from people’s view. 
Therefore, it was to be torn away and rejected. Chelcicky also 
vigorously opposed those of his contemporaries who advocated 
a torcible defense of the program of reform. He drew a sharp 
line between the church and the state, between the divine com- 
mandments and the demands that secular rulers made on their 
subjects, between the principles revealed in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the spirit of force and violence. From him the 
organizers of the Unity learned to distrust higher education, 
and he infused into their minds horror of war and an aversion 
to any participation in worldly affairs. He convinced them 
that it was inevitable to sever the connection not only with the 
Roman church, but also with the moderate Hussites, and to 
form an independent communion, modelled on the primitive 
church and its organization. 

The Unity did not develop simply and exclusively on the 
line which Chelcicky recommended to his hearers and readers. 
Its doctrine and its order attracted people of higher social classes 
than the peasantry. It was difficult to refuse applicants recom- 
mended for membership by their earnest desire to live in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Unity. With every member 
of noble rank or of distinction in secular learning or in theology, 
the possibility of dispute over, and of deviation from, the original 
course increased. The Brethren never wholly rejected Chel- 
cicky’s advice and warning—the mark that he impressed upon 
their doctrine and order was too strong to be effaced—but al- 
ready the second generation which consisted of simple believers 
as well as the “learned people” refused to recognize Chel¢icky’s 
writings and ideas as the only interpretation of Christian doc- 
trine. Thus ground was prepared for a discussion of the value 
of higher education and of the limits of participation in state and 
local administration as well as in political life. In times of the re- 
vival of the spirit of reform, another important problem was 
added to the matters of controversy: should the Unity remain a 
small group of those who scrupulously observed its rules, or should 
the gate be opened wide as to admit all who were resolved to 
leave the Roman church and were dissatisfied with the moderate 
and steadily declining Hussitism? Concord on those vital is- 
sues was achieved only after years of polemics and struggles, 
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the last phase of which (ca. 1560) is of more interest from the 
general point of view than the previous stages. At that time 
there appeared on the scene two bishops of the Unity, John 
Augusta and John Blahoslav, who represented opposite views 
and tendencies. It would not be correct to assume that in this 
combat the roles were so divided that one of the participants 
stood for the defense of Chelcicky and of his attitude toward 
the world and secular learning, and that the other opposed the 
reformer’s views. There was a new dividing line which had 
been set up partly by the development of the Unity since the 
coming of Luther, partly by differences in character, education, 
and early careers of the two opponents. 

John Augusta (1500-1572) was not born in the Unity. His 
father, a Prague hatter, was a member of the moderate Hussite 
party known under the name of Utraquist or Calixtine. Au- 
eusta did not receive higher education, but for some time worked 
with his father as an apprentice. When he came to years of 
discretion, he realized that his place was not in the modest work- 
shop. Great excitement that followed Luther’s attack on the 
Roman church not only in Germany but also in the neighboring 
countries, affected Augusta and strengthened his dissatisfaction 
with the Utraquist priests. Full of anxiety, he began to search 
for a communion where the contrast between the preaching and 
the life of the clergy would not be so disheartening as in his 
own church, and where his perturbed sou! would be relieved 
from uncertainty and distress. After some deliberation he 
joined the Unity and began to prepare for the ministry. Seven 
years later he was ordained a minister: a year after, in 1532, he 
was elected bishop and assumed a prominent position among his 
colleagues of the same high rank. For forty years the fate of 
the Unity largely depended upon him. To him can be ascribed 
the increased activity of the Unity in the thirties of the six- 
teenth century and its rise to prominence in Czech spiritual life. 
But he was also responsible for the heavy blow that King Ferd- 
inand I inflicted upon the brotherhood in 1547, and for the 
subsequent crisis in which its very existence was at stake. It 
was Augusta's connection with the Protestant foes of Charles V 
and Ferdinand | that provided justification for the drastic 
measures taken against the Brethren. Great was Augusta’s 
zeal and courage, but these qualities were balanced by his short- 
comings and failures. He had admirers and ardent followers 
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among the Brethren, but he never was able to silence the oppo- 
sition and avoid attacks and conflicts. 

Even in his high position in the Unity he differed from the 
usual pattern. He valued the purity of doctrine and the disci- 
pline among the Brethren, but he never lost sight of the masses 
of the Czech people whom the Unity could not receive as long 
as its regulations were meticulously observed. He had com- 
passion with the crowds of simple believers and he was in contact 
with those among the Utraquist clergy who wished to trans- 
form their party into a Reformation church. He was anxious 
to devise ways and means by which their views and desires could 
be conformed to the principles of the Unity. He hoped that a 
basis for close co-operation could be established by an increase 
of mutual confidence and that he would live to see a union of the 
two camps of Hus’ followers. 

In this he differed from Chel¢icky and from the majority 
of the Brethren who were full of distrust and caution in deal- 
ing with the Utraquists, and who in the proposals of union with 
them invariably saw danger for the Unity and its ideals. Au- 
gusta’s motives were not fully understood. He was suspected 
of ambition and of a desire to assume a leading position in the 
united church which, of course, had his efforts been successful, 
would have greatly surpassed the Unity in numbers and in wide 
appeal. It may be said of Augusta that he was to be classed 
among those men who are born to rule, that his energy was 
boundless and his will indomitable.*| But a historian who would 
ascribe only selfish motives to Augusta in his efforts to unite 
the Brethren with the Utraquists would simply accept the views 
of the bishop’s opponents and forsake his right and duty to 
examine them and to establish facts. 

Two facts must be taken into consideration if the attempts 
to explain Augusta’s activities are to be successful. One is his 
former membership in the Utraquist party and his ability to 
approach masses and to understand their point of view. He had 
a wide reputation as an eloquent preacher, and was called the 
Bohemian Luther by those who heard his sermons and knew 
also the German Reformer. Augusta’s connection with Luther 
and his adherents also greatly influenced his activities. His 
relation to the Unity and to its tradition was never so close as 
was the case with his predecessor, Bishop Lucas of Prague, who 


1 De Schweinitz, History of the Unitas Fratrum, 241. 
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several times had stood up for the defense of his church against 
hasty attempts at conforming it to Lutheranism. In the second 
place, in Augusta’s view similarities and common interest 
weighed more than differences in some matters of doctrine. He 
saw that under Luther’s influence large bodies of believers were 
organized in Germany and were growing up into national 
churches. He knew that the Czech Protestants were handi- 
capped by the division of their efforts to secure from their 
Catholic rulers of the House of Habsburg guarantees of free 
exercise of religion. In their union with, and conformity to, 
the Lutherans, he saw the safest way out of difficulties. In his 
opinion, the isolation was a great drawback to the Unity and 
reduced its sphere of influence. Were the tenets and the order 
of the Unity not like a lamp which deserved to be put not under 
the bushel, but upon the lampstand, so as to shine for all who 
lived in Bohemia ? 

Augusta’s proposals were not generally accepted. Even 
in the years when he had a majority in the Council of the Unity, 
objections were voiced by the guardians of the old spirit, and 
he was not able to obtain consent to his schemes. As time went 
on, his position deteriorated. As his journeys abroad and his 
correspondence with Protestants in Germany were sufficiently 
known, he was one of the victims of the persecution of the 
Brethren in 1547. He was arrested and kept in jail for almost 
fourteen years. Despite his effort to maintain, through letters 
or messages, a connection with the Unity, his authority vanished 
and his orders and instructions were disregarded. When he was 
released from the prison and attempted to assume his previous 
position, he encountered reluctance of the bishops who had been 
elected in the meantime and who after the bitter lessons of 1547 
were more than ever before convinced of the necessity of steer- 
ing the Unity away from the stormy seas. Great was Augusta’s 
disappointment and embitterment. In vain did he point to his 
long sufferings in the dungeon and to his perseverance in the 
hours of temptation. He grew impatient and by his attacks 
gave rise to an inner struggle in the Unity. In polemics, weak 
spots and defects of his character became more obvious than 
in peaceful times. Fears that he would try to impose his will 
upon the Unity and carry through his scheme of union of the 
two parties prevailed and strengthened the resistance of his 
opponents. The polity of the Unity provided for a division of 
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power and functions, and any attempt at domination was 
against its spirit. The apprehensions of the Brethren were 
summarized in a contemporary note in the collection of sources 
of the history of the Unity (4cta Unitatis Fratrum) : ““We had 
great trouble because of Augusta, qui monarchatum ambiebat, 
id est omnibus preesse, nemini autem subesse cupiens.” 

It was not difficult to realize in which direction Augusta 
would lead the projected united Bohemian church. He pub- 
lished some books and, while in prison, he completed his chief 
work, entitled Sumovnik (Summarium). He wanted to elim- 
inate the pericopes and to introduce sermons based on texts, 
following the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. Sumovnik con- 
tained drafts of such sermons, arranged in a new order, and 
was to serve the ministers as a manual. It was the product of a 
rather dry mind and betrayed lack of creative power and eru- 
dition. In this Augusta resembled those of the Brethren who 
had inherited from Chel¢icky a distrust of secular learning and 
extolled simple faith as the only way to salvation. Combined 
with his natural disposition were the gaps in Augusta’s train- 
ing in the liberal arts and in theology, for he had begun his 
studies not in the years of adolescence, but only after years of 
apprenticeship in his father’s workshop. He would have easily 
won over all the guardians of the old tradition, had they not 
been afraid of his leaning toward autocracy and of his endeavor 
to merge the Unity with the large body of the Czech Hussites. 

In polemics which cast a shadow upon the end of Augusta’s 
life, he was represented as a “misomusus et aliorum studia con- 
temnentium dux et fautor.”’ This verdict was expressed in a 
contemporary treatise, Philippic against the Misomuses. Its 
author was one of Augusta’s opponents, John Blahoslav. 
There was a considerable difference of age between the two. 
Blahoslav was born in Prerov in Moravia in 1523, a year before 
Augusta’s decision to join the Unity. Blahoslav’s way to the 
highest position among the Brethren, the dignity of bishop, was 
short and smooth. He passed through all stages of training 
that were prescribed for the candidates for the ministry, but 
there his education was not completed. He was sent abroad 
first to Goldberg in Silesia and to Wittenberg, and some years 
later to Konigsberg and Basel. In 1558 he was elected bishop 
and remained in that office until his premature death in 1571. 

There are no authentic portraits of either Blahoslav or 
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Augusta, so that a comparison of their personalities must rely 
upon an analysis of their works and observations of their con- 
temporaries. Blahoslav was not of robust health. His studies 
and his work as minister and later as bishop were more than 
once interrupted by an attack of chronic disease. Those who 
compared Augusta to Luther would have hardly hesitated to 
suggest Melanchthon as an analogy to Blahoslav. In schools 
at home he became acquainted with the doctrine and history 
of the Unity. He overcame doubts that for some time had been 
agitating his mind, andarrivedat the conviction that the secession 
from the Roman church and the establishment of the Unity 
were justified. He was certain that the Unity must remain in- 
dependent to carry out its mission. In a treatise, On the Origin of 
the Uity and its Order, he gave reasons for his conclusion and 
strengthened the opposition against the union of the Brethren 
with either the Lutherans or the Utraquists. The difference be- 
tween him and Augusta was obvious and there was little hope 
of compromise on this point. Studies abroad and contact with 
representatives of various currents of thought among the re- 
formers had not the same influence on Blahoslav as on Augusta. 
Blahoslav’s adherence to the tenets of the Brethren was not 
weakened by his acquaintance with the Lutheran doctrine. Fidel- 
ity to the heritage of his predecessors and a determination to 
safeguard the independence of his church were among the main 
traits of his character. 

In schools abroad Blahoslav’s knowledge of classics was 
greatly improved. He became familiar not only with Latin but 
also with Greek. He mastered the latter and enriched Czech 
literature with a translation of the New Testament from the 
original Greek. His interest in philology was not limited to 
ancient languages. He realized that the Czech language was 
corrupted by contemporary writers who imitated Latin or Ger- 
man works, and that foreign elements had penetrated into its 
structure and vocabulary. His resolution to eliminate them 
and to stop the decline sprang from his love of symmetry and 
harmony in life as well as in thought, and from his admiration of 
the regularity of the ancient languages. In the Unity, the native 
language had always a dominant position and therefore much 
depended upon its purity and precision. Blahoslav’s Gram- 
matyka Ceské (Czech Grammar) was not entirely his own 
work. He used as a basis the writings of two Utraquist clergy- 
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men, Benes Optat and Vaclav Philomathes; he “explained, 
largely corrected and expanded” them, systematizing both their 
remarks and his own observations. Blahoslav’s interest in the 
vernacular was not without precedents at home and parallels 
in other countries. A French Calvinist, Henri Estienne, pro- 
ceeded along a similar line in his endeavor to exclude foreign 
words and corrupted phrases from his native language. His 
book, De la precellence du langage Francois, had the same 
source of inspiration as Blahoslav’s grammar: the love of the 
mother tongue and an interest in its correct usage. 


From theoretical considerations Blahoslav proceeded to 
acts. His translation of the New Testament gave rise to a 
great and meritorious work of translation of all biblical books 
from the Hebrew and the Greek, which was accomplished by a 
group of scholars and ministers of the Unity after his death 
and published at Kralice in Moravia. Preaching was no less 
an important component of the divine service than the reading 
of selected passages from the Bible. In his office as bishop, 
Blahoslav visited congregations and saw where his subordinates 
were failing. His treatise, Vitia concionatorum, contained both 
criticisms and instructions of young preachers. Not less im- 
portant in Blahoslav’s opinion was congregational singing 
through which the lay people could take an active part in 
public worship. Czech spiritual songs had an old and respect- 
able tradition in Bohemia. When Blahoslav decided to publish 
a new book of hymns and songs, entitled Pisné Chval BoZskych, 
he could include there not only his own compositions, but also 
hymns selected from older Utraquist or Unity collections. He 
had an understanding not only for the text, its sense and for- 
mal beauty, but also for the tune. To his Czech Grammar cor- 
responded a work entitled Musica, containing rudiments of mu- 
sical theory and instructions for conductors and composers of 
religious songs. If we add to all this that Blahoslav from the 
early stage of his career was interested in the past of the Unity, 
that in his capacity as archivist he helped to collect sources illus- 
trating its origin and subsequent development, and to preserve 
contemporary documents in a collection known henceforth as 
Acta Unitatis Fratrum, we see how wide his field of action was. 
Inner life in the Unity was enriched by his contributions. The 
defense of its independence greatly relied on his arguments and 
knowledge of the past. 
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His faithfulness and his adherence to the tenets of the 
Unity were not lessened by his extensive studies and his versa- 
tility in literature, both classical and contemporary.. He did not 
follow Cheléicky and the old Brethren in their mistrust of secu- 
lar learning and of higher education. He knew both their 
utility and their limits; but unlike Chelcicky he was convinced 
that it was possible to transplant elements from secular culture 
into the sphere of religious life and to convert evil into benefit. 
For conflicts of science and religion there was no ground in his 
judicious mind. In his opinion a peaceful development of the 
Unity was not endangered by participation of its members in 
various spheres of intellectual life. His fear was concerned 
with individuals trying to secure unrestricted power. He also 
resented the attempts to lead the Brethren away from their se- 
clusion into the turmoil of polemics, such as were raging in 
Germany between the two camps of the Lutherans. They 
worried Blahoslav no less than they did Melanchton in the de- 
clining years of his life. It was always possible to co-ordinate 
literary activities of the Brethren with the principles of the 
Unity, whereas changes in its doctrine and in relation to other 
Protestant churches aimed at the roots of its existence. — Bla- 
hoslav realized that Augusta’s endeavor was a real menace and 
that it must be averted in due time. He was not a facile speaker, 
but he wielded an able pen and his eye was sharp enough to per- 
ceive weak spots in the character and the literary work of his 
adversary. His authority with the Brethren was so great that 
Augusta’s effort to secure primacy was doomed to failure when 
Blahoslav decided to challenge him and point out the ominous 
nature of his schemes. 


In polemics, words were used that did not always corres- 
pond to facts, nor did they truly represent the opponent’s inten- 
tions and designs. Blahoslav’s defense had wider appeal than 
the impetuous acts of his adversary. The preponderance of 
sympathy for the former was obvious during the struggle and 
remained so even after the death of the two rivals. 

Nothing illustrates the fact better than the notes written 
on the margin of the records of Augusta’s and Blahoslav’s 
death in the chronicle of the Unity. It was said of Augusta: 
“He was a man of wondrous, strong, inconsistent opinions, and 
most tenacious not to give up what he determined and intended 
to attain, whatever may befall.” Blahoslav’s characterization 
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was longer and more comprehensive: ‘““The same year as above 
(1571), on Saturday the twenty-fourth of November, at half 
past twenty two, John Blahoslav passed away in Krumlov; he 
was one of the four seniors, archivist of the Unity, father and 
chariot driver of the Lord’s people, great and excellent man, 
very devout, diligent from his youth, very gracious to all, whose 
fame spread wide among other nations, great and priceless 
jewel of the Unity. It has pleased the Lord to remove him far 
too soon, according to our judgment. The Lord knows for 
what reason! Wonderful are God’s judgments! With joyous 
anticipation he awaited the quieting of the Lord’s land, namely 
the condition of the Unity after the passing of Brother Au- 
gusta.” 

These notes did not only reflect the opinion and sympathy 
of the contemporaries but also indicated the trend of the future 
development of the Unity. The Brethren co-operated with the 
Utraquists in subsequent struggles for religious freedom in 
Bohemia and in 1609 sent their representatives to the newly 
created consistory, representing and governing all the Protes- 
tants in Bohemia. But they had not abandoned their principles 
and the desire to bring their communion as near as possible to 
the ideal of a true Christian church, ‘‘without a flaw or wrinkle 
or anything of the kind.” In this they remained faithful to the 
spirit of Chelcicky and Blahoslav. After the latter’s victory 
over Augusta in matters of learning, nothing stood in the way 
of an extensive participation of the Brethren in the realm of 
letters and in the endeavor to raise the standard of the schools in 
Bohemia and Moravia to a high level. The contribution of the 
Unity to the intellectual life in the country exceeded greatly its 
size. 

From this fertile soil grew the literary activities of John 
Amos Comenius and his endeavor to overcome the old and in- 
efficient system of education and to introduce new methods in 
schools of all grades. It is impossible to place the work of 
Comenius into the right setting and to trace the connection be- 
tween his proposals of reforms of education and the religious 
movement in Bohemia without an adequate knowledge of Bla- 
hoslav’s work and of his influence both on contemporaries and 
the subsequent generation. In the chain connecting Hus with 
Comenius, Blahoslav’s work formed a prominent link. One 
might say that in him the past clasped the hands with the future. 
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THE GOSPELS, THEIR ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


By Donatp Wayne Rippie. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1939. ix, 305 pages. $3.00. 


This is one of the best and most thoroughgoing presentations of 
gospel development from the points of view of “social interpretation” and 
“form history” that we have in the English language. The emphasis in 
“social interpretation” is the important effect which environment has in 
producing a special pattern in which the tradition directed to a given 
situation is enshrined. The central element in “form history” is the 
“life situation” which controls to a greater or less degree the origin or 
development of fragmentary traditions. With the general phases of 
these two trends in the historical study of the literature of early Chris- 
tianity most of the readers of this review will be familiar. 

The importance and the value of this volume lies in the relentless use 
of these approaches. Several of the earlier chapters of the book are 
concerned with a searching investigation of the development of the sepa- 
rate pericopes and cycles of tradition which passed through both oral and 
written phases before they were incorporated in more complete works 
called gospels. They cover ground familiar to students of form criticism. 
The stimulating quality of these discussions is undeniable and they will 
take a rightful place as a valuable presentation of the matters involved. 
There are places, however, where the statement is so compressed and where 
there are so many things assumed, nearly always rightly so, that it will 
be difficult for one not experienced in the disciplines used to follow the 
argument. At times this reviewer wished that the author had greatly 
enlarged his presentation. There may be some who will feel that the 
relentlessness of the application of the environmental approach has pro- 
duced a picture that has omitted some important elements. This thorough- 
going practice is at once the obvious strength of the book and a possible 
weakness. 

A brilliant section of the volume is that which presents the formation 
of our four gospels, as well as others which have had a less fortunate fate, 
as responses to existing situations. Especially provocative of thought and 
admiration is the connecting of the writing of the Gospel according to 
Mark with the situation which the Christians of Rome were facing in the 
late sixties and early seventies of the first century. Other situations are 
presented as the immediate causes of the gathering of cycles of tradition 
into the other canonical gospels. The treatment of Luke-Acts deserves 
commendation. 

It is possible that some readers will wish that Professor Riddle had 
paid more attention to elements in the tradition that with probability might 
have come from Jesus. A reply could be that another volume would be 
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needed for this purpose. If it were written it would be an interesting 
one. In any case, the author has presented with fine scholarship and with 
fearlessness an exceedingly important side of gospel study. To suggest 
that in some cases the environment might have been more complex and 
heterogeneous than the author seems to admit is by no means to detract 
from the conviction that here is a volume which will have and ought to 
have a very important place in future consideration of gospel origins. 

The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Ernest W. Parsons. 


PIONEERS OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


By Froyp V. Firson. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1940. 194 
pages. $2.00. 


This is an edifying little book containing biographical sketches of 
Peter, Stephen, Barnabas, Paul, and James the brother of Jesus. The aim 
is emphatically practical. The book is written for preachers who may 
derive from this source materials for sermons that will help their con- 
gregations to attain a more lively and sympathetic acquaintance with the 
persons who were most significant in the life of the early church. No 
attempt has been made to discuss issues that are in debate among scholars. 
The writer himself is well informed, but he does not hesitate to include 
popular legends about his characters along with the more reliably attested 
data. Yet attentive readers will perceive that the two types of information 
are never really confused by the author. 

In addition to the distinctly practical purpose of vividly presenting 
the leaders of the primitive church as ideals for Christian life and leader- 
ship today, the preface states that three other aims have been kept in mind. 
These are to clarify the relationship that existed between Christianity 
and Judaism, to trace the process by which Christianity made its transition 
to the gentile world, and to throw light upon the growth of church or- 
ganization. But these aims seem to have been phrased after the book 
was written. Or they may have been lying dormant in the author’s mind 
while he wrote. At least one must say that they are implied rather than 
expounded in the pages of the text. 

Florida School of Religion, Shirley Jackson Case 
Lakeland, Florida. 


BEDAE PSEUDEPIGRAPHICA 
SCIENTIFIC WRITINGS FALSELY ATTRIBUTED TO BEDE 


By Cuartes W. Jones. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1939. 
154 pages. $3.00. 


Written as a necessary “prelude to an edition of Bede’s computistical 
writings” which the author contemplates, this study establishes a work- 
able, if not a definitive, canon of the scientific works of the great English 
scholar. The author shows how the name of so popular and prolific a 
writer as Bede could, under medieval methods of writing and publishing, 
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become associated with works of diverse periods and regions; and in a 
discussion of the various printed editions, he shows how erroneous ascrip- 
tions were perpetuated by careless or dishonest editing. Judgments as to 
the authenticity of imputed works as yet unpublished Professor Jones 
has rightly left to future editors; his immediate task is to correct errors 
which have already gained wide credence through circulation in print- 
ed form. He has taken as his norm Migne’s edition of 1850, the most ac- 
cessible source and one which, because of the comprehensive plan of the 
set, contains reprints of all the dubious materials from the earlier editions 
of Hervagius (Basle, 1563) and Giles (London, 1843). The author’s 
method has been to list, in order, the pertinent pieces from Pat. Lat., XC 
(and a few from XCIV), both those accepted as genuine and those la- 
belled spurious or dubious, and to pronounce on the authenticity of each. 
The utility of this study will be obvious when it is realized that about 
half of the items listed as “genuine” by Migne are shown to be spurious. 
The clarity of Professor Jones’ arguments and wealth of substantiat- 
ing evidence which his wide familiarity with computistical sources has 
allowed him to marshall are enough to convince this reviewer, unlearned 
in the subject, of the soundness of the author’s judgments—both as to 
the mere fact of authenticity and in his careful efforts to determine the 
provenience of questionable work. The book is made more usable by a 
descriptive list of manuscripts, an index of citations, and a general index. 


University of Chicago. James Lea Cate. 


THE MEDIEVAL LIBRARY 


By JAmMes WeEsTFALL THompson. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. 681 pages. $5.00. 


Few subjects of inquiry have as much perennial fascination for the 
student of cultural and literary history as the story of books, their makers, 
sellers, users and, proh dolor, abusers. In the present stately volume 
Professor Thompson and a number of his former students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have given a comprehensive view of about fifteen 
hundred years of European libraries. There are four main parts of the 
book : Early Middle Ages, High Middle Ages, Close of the Middle Ages 
and Italian Renaissance, The Making and Care of Books in the Middle 
Ages. Eleven of the twenty-one chapters are by Dr. Thompson. The 
work rests largely on the vast monographic literature and many articles in 
scattered learned journals, but there is also a great deal of original re- 
search throughout the book, and the reader gets a pleasing impression that 
the writers are close to the “stuff” of their subjects. 

Among the most satisfactory passages in the book are the careful 
story of the Verona scriptorium (145ff.), the full account of the scrip- 
torium of Monte Cassino (170ff.), and the story of the St. Albans library 
(376ff.)—all three by Thompson. Miss Robathan’s account of the Italian 
Renaissance collections, which she admits is greatly indebted to Sabba- 
dini, is a very useful piece of work. Mrs. de Roover’s description of the 
technical aspects of the scriptorium (594ff.), though it raises many 
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questions on which variant opinions are or may be cogently advanced, is 
gratifying in its comprehensiveness. 

The whole volume presents more information in almost 700 pages 
than can be found in any single volume on this subject in any language. 
This was the ambitious aim of Dr. Thompson and his collaborators and 
without doubt it has been achieved. Yet the book, useful as it is, brings 
certain disappointments. Much of the bibliography seems unjustifiably 
antiquated. In this respect some of the authors are more culpable than 
others. In many matters of detail—aside from typographical and proof- 
reading slips—issue must be taken with the several writers. On p. 37 
we read that Cassiodorus died in 575 at the age of 95. This is not known 
to be true beyond probability. On p. 145 reference is made to “Anglo- 
Norman script.” Paleographers do not recognize any such script. On p. 
225 Rabanus Maurus is mentioned as a representative of canon law. This 
is, by itself, a strange statement. On p. 285 Grosseteste is said to have 
translated the Romance of Asenath and to have known Hebrew. There is 
no evidence for either of these assumptions. On p. 386 Richard de Bury 
“leans” upon Gerson. Gerson was born 24 years after the death of de 
3ury. On p. 426 the letters of Jean de Montreuil are said to have been 
published. But less than one third of the known letters have been pub- 
lished, and the classic monograph on Montreuil is not so much as men- 
tioned. On p. 460 we read, “In the thirteenth century the Mongols laid 
Moravia in ashes.”’ This is a frequently repeated assertion, but it is sub- 
stantially false. On p. 558 Giovanni Corvino of Hungary should be 
simply John Corvinus. He was not an Italian. There is no adequate 
treatment of the Assisi convent library, nor of the library at Morimondo. 
The presence of large numbers of MSS of English provenance at Naples, 
Turin, Cesena, Pavia, and the Escorial is not explained. The great col- 
lection of Giovanni Marchanova at the San Marco in Venice is not even 
mentioned, nor is the library at St. Edmunds Bury given a treatment 
commensurate with its importance and the available information. Mention 
of the large Lambeth collection is omitted. 

The book is beautifully printed, but the index is woefully insufficient. 
To the scholar to whom bibliographical information is so important, the 
absence of any reference in the index to names of scholars who have writ- 
ten about these libraries of the Middle Ages is a shocking oversight, hardly 
excusable in a volume appearing in a series entitled “Studies in Library 
Science.” 

Yet this is a great and useful book. 


University of Colorado. S. Harrison Thomson. 


PER LA STORIA RELIGIOSA DELLO STATO DI MILANO 
DURANTE IL DOMINIO DI CARLO V 


By Feperico CHazop. Bologna, 1938. 298 pages. 


In describing the religious situation in the state of Milan during the 
period from 1535 to 1554, Chabod takes a middle ground between Saint 
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Borromeo who painted the condition of the church before the Counter- 
Reformation in the blackest colors and the school of Formentini who in 
1877 initiated a series of studies which tinted the religious life of northern 
Italy in the first half of the sixteenth century in more roseate hues. 
Chabod grants that the abuses of the clerics and the religious have not 
been exaggerated. At the same time, the laity were not wholly vitiated 
and had left enough feeling for the ideal to engage in sharp criticism of 
the clergy. There were nobles in high posts thoroughly orthodox and 
devout despite quarrels with the Holy See on temporalities. Within the 
religious orders, especially the Augustinians and Franciscans, the leaven 
of reform was active. Luther himself owed much to the currents within 
the Augustinian order. Then came Protestant influence into northern 
Italy. 

Until 1540 the situation was fluid. The establishment of the Roman 
Inquisition in 1542 and the flight of Ochino marked a turning point. 
Thereafter, rigor reigned alike in dogma and morals. Perhaps because 
less closely scrutinized, those addicted to Protestantism after that date 
are to be found chiefly among the laity. The social classes from which 
they were recruited defy classification. There were nobles, doctors, mer- 
chants, artisans, and peasants. Hence, the Protestant movement in Italy 
cannot be described in any sense as a_ rationalization of social discontent. 
These men embraced the reform for the salvation of their souls, not for 
the replenishing of their pockets. Their numbers were not inconsiderable. 

An appendix gives a goodly number of unpublished documents. The 
book abounds in rich footnotes containing information often of the most 
unexpected sort, as for sei on the literature dealing with the indebt- 
edness of Luther to Gregory of Rimini or on the use of the polemical 
cartoon in the propaganda of i Reformation. 


Yale University. Roland H. Bainton. 
IL PENSIERO DI BERNARDINO OCHINO 
By Benepetto Nicotinr. Napoli, 1939. 111 pages. 


Nicolini, feeling that the life and thought of Ochino cannot be com- 
bined without continual disjunction, decided to treat them separately and 
has given us here a resumé of the thought. The method, of course, has 
its advantages, but its disadvantages as well, because one does not so 
readily see the continual impact of events and new influences upon ideas. 
The thought of Ochino in this work is classified under the rubrics of 
systematic theology, though, as the author well recognizes, Ochino was 
no systematic theologian. The impression of too great neatness, therefore, 
is corrected by reminders of Ochino’s inner conflicts and inconsistencies. 

Ochino is characterized as drawing at once from the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. By the Middle Ages is meant primarily the in- 
fluence of Bonaventura and the Franciscan tradition. This emphasis is 
sound and in my judgment should receive even more prominent treatment. 
The Renaissance means the influence of Ficino and Florentine Neo- 
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platonism. Of that I am not so sure. Platonic elements there are in 
Ochino, but one is not driven beyond the Franciscan tradition to discover 
the source. 


On the doctrine of the Trinity, Ochino is described as orthodox and 
as no Socinian. So far as the published works of Ochino are concerned, 
that judgment is sound. At the very end of his career, however, he was 
credited by contemporaries with Antitrinitarian views. There is no way 
of knowing what may have been the last stage of his thought, but I am 
inclined to discount the reports for the reason that Ochino had not been 
subjected, like Servetus, to the acids of Nominalism. Ochino’s roots ran 
through Bonaventura to the Victorine-Dionysian tradition which saw in 
the Trinity the necessary self unfolding of the Deity. But with regard 
to the expiatory functions of Christ’s death, Ochino did pave the way for 
Socinianism and this is a question which Nicolini never discusses. 


Ochino’s theory of church history is described but not related to 
Protestant historiography. Ochino placed the fall in the history of the 
church in the period of Boniface III, who was credited with the establish- 
ment of temporal power of the papacy. Such a view aligns its author 
with Luther against the sectaries who placed the fall under Constantine, 
because in their minds the initial evil was the union of church and state. 


The frontispiece is a charming woodcut of Ochino as a Capuchin from 
the Dialoghi sette of 1542. The caption says that it has never before been 
reproduced, but it will be found in Giuseppe Zonta, Storia della Letterature 
(Torino, 1930), II, 2, p. 531. 


Yale University. Roland H. Bainton. 


ERETICI ITALIANI DEL CINQUECENTO 


By Detio Cantimort. Biblioteca Storica Sansont, N.S. I. Florence, 1939. 
viii, 447 pages. 


Rodocanachi called his work on the Italian Reformation La Réforme 
en Italie (2 vols., Paris, 1920), though it consisted largely of biographies 
of reformers. Cantimori leads one to expect a similar treatment by his 
title Eretici Italiant. Yet he has come closer than any one else to writing 
the history of a movement, because he has related his heretics to the in- 
tellectual and religious currents of their time: to Florentine Neoplatonism, 
the Franciscan ferment, the mysticism of Valdes, the reforms of Luther, 
Zwingli, Calvin, to the Anabaptists and to Schwenckfeld. The title is 
warranted, however, because individuals are pursued into all the crannies 
of Europe to which they fled, though Cantimori never permits them to be 
isolated from the broader aspects of their period. The author is able to 
discharge a task of such magnitude in part by virtue of his linguistic 
equipment which covers not only the usual media of Latin, French, Ger- 
man, and English. but also the more remote such as Dutch and Polish; in 
part by reason of an extensive acquaintance with manuscript materials, 
some of which were made available in a previous publication (reviewed 
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in Church History, VU, 2), and some are introduced in the footnotes of 
the present work. 

This treatment is impressive not only because of its scope, ranging 
all the way from the beginnings of the reformatory movement in Italy to 
Socinianism in Poland and Holland, and the influence of Acontius in 
England, but also because of many illuminating details. The indebtedness 
of Servetus to the preface of Beatus Rhenanus in the Tertullian of 1521 
has, I think, never before been noticed. The influence of Curio on emerg- 
ent humanism in the thought of David Joris is persuasively expounded. 
In my David Joris (Leipzig, 1937) I had been inclined rather to see the 
hand of Castellio, because there is extant a letter from Joris to Castellio, 
and no such evidence survives for his relations with Curio. Cantimori 
demonstrates, at any rate, affinity of ideas. The picture of the early 
thought of Borrhaus and of his relations to other members of the Basel 
circle is likewise instructive. And so one might continue through Lelio 
Sozzini, Acontius, Ochino, Blandrata, Fausto Sozzini, and many another. 

At one minor point a correction is to be introduced. In the discus- 
sion of the thought of Servetus (p. 41) Cantimori refers to my review of 
his earlier work (Church History, VII, 2) where I called attention to 
the identity of the citations by Blandrata from the late scholastics with 
those by Servetus in his De Trinitatis Erroribus. 1 pointed to this fact 
to corroborate the claim of Harnack, contested by Dunin-Borkowski, of a 
line of connection from the Nominalist critique of the doctrine of the 
Trinity to the Antitrinitarianism of the sixteenth century. Cantimori 
replies that to be sure the passages are there. Nevertheless, they are not 
to be taken too seriously. Many other elements went into the system of 
Servetus whose exuberant spirit was far removed from the cold logic of 
the Moderni. Besides, the passages are to be found primarily only in the 
early work which he himself regarded as premature. The first point may 
be freely admitted. But the second is incorrect. The passages are all 
to he discovered not only in the De Trinitatis Erroribus, but also in the 
Restitutio as follows: on page 29, Robert Holcot Super quatuor libros 
Sente ntrarum 1, quaest. 5: Joannes Major Scotus in primum Sententiarum, 
Dist. 4 et 5, quaest. 6; and Quaestiones magistri Petri de Alliaco ... super 
prima tertium et quartum Sententiarum lib. 1, quaest. 5; on page 41, 
Gregorius Riminensis Lectura Sententiarum 1 Sent., dist XIIT; on pages 
42 and 45, Occam, Quaestiones et Decisiones, dist. 26 ad dist. 35. 

The discussion of the possible collaborators in the De Haereticis of 
1554 would have been altered had the author been acquainted with the work 
next to be reviewed. 


Yale University. Roland H. Bainton. 
LA DECOUVERTE D'UN MANUSCRIT INCONNU 
DE SEBASTIEN CASTELLION 
sy Brumo Becker. L'Esprit & La lie (redaction Etienne Giran, 3 Sente 
des Rossignols, Sevres, Seine et Oise, France), IIT, 33, 34, IV, 
35-41, (Nov. 1938-June-July 1939.) 


Professor Becker, a Russian emigré now teaching at the University 
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of Amsterdam, discovered among the papers of Coornhert a new work 
of Sebastian Castellio in two versions, Latin and French. The former 
is in the hand of Castellio and covers 358 pages. The latter, which 
fills 499 pages, is not in his hand and may not be his own translation. 
The work is a reply to the De Haereticis of Beza of 1554 and was finished 
the year following on March 11. The manuscripts were found in the 
library of the Remonstrant Church at Rotterdam. How they came to 
be there Professor Becker learned through a later find. The purveyor 
was the Swiss scholar, John Jacob Wetstein, who, when deposed from 
his ministry in Basel in 1729, went to Amsterdam taking with him 
these and other manuscripts of Castellio. He it was who first published 
a portion of the De Arte Dubitandi in his Novum Testamentum. (The 
complete text was first brought out by Elizabeth Feist in 1937. See 
Church History VII, June, 1938, 179-187.) But Wetstein did nothing 
with these other manuscripts and the references to them in his corre- 
spondence were meaningless until the documents themselves came to 
light. 

A critical edition of the new manuscripts from the pen of Professor 
Becker is devoutly to be desired. In the meantime, he has kindly furnished 
a transcript of the French to the biographer of Castellio, Etienne Giran, 
who in his journal, L’Esprit & La Vie, has been publishing excerpts in 
modernized spelling. M. Giran has graciously sent me a carbon of 
Becker's transcript. 

The recovery of this material is a notable find, for Castellio is 
here at his best. The close logic, clear style, and impassioned pleading 
are aS moving as in anything he ever wrote. Some disputed questions 
with regard to his earlier work are now cleared up. Castellio’s De 
Haereticis an sint persequendi came out in 1554, ostensibly at Magde- 
burg, as an anonymous protest against the execution of Servetus in 
1553. (Translated by me with the title of Sebastian Castellio Con- 
cerning Heretics | Records of Civilization XXII|, New York, 1935). 
Theodore Beza replied at length in his De Haereticis a ciuilt magistratu 
puniendis libellus of 1554. Castellio’s rebuttal is found in the present 
manuscripts which he was not permitted to publish. The very title of 
the new work clears up a problem in its predecessor. The De Haereticts 
an sint persequendi contained several pseudonyms, among others Martin 
Sellius and Basil Montfort. Bellius was universally equated with Castellio 
himself, but who was Montfort? Many, including myself, suspected 
Castellio here also. Others suggested the Italian exile, Curio. The 
question is settled in Castellio’s favor by the title De Haercticis a civil! 
magistratu non punicndis, pro Martini Belli farragine, adversus libellum 
Theodori Bezae, libellus. Authore Basilio Montfortis. 


No one was ever deceived by the ascription of the former work 
to Magdeburg. Beza suspected that this Magdeburg was on the Rhine, 
and the catalog of the press of Oporinus, printed in 1569, contained 
the book. In the new work, Castellio admits the falsity of the place 
and credits the printer with the evasion, but justifies such a ruse as a 
common practice to which Calvinists also had recourse. 
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The argument of the rebuttal adds nothing but some piquant illustra- 
tions to the thought of Castellio. The stress is again on deeds rather 
than creeds and on the uncertainty of the controverted points. One 
of the finest passages is a discriminating plea for the Anabaptists. They 
must not be lumped together, says Castellio, for all Anabaptists are not 
alike. They are charged, in general, with the rejection of the magistracy, 
community of wives, refusal of the oath and repudiation of the law 
court. The Minsterites did not reject the magistracy. Neither did 
they have wives in common. They practised polygamy, which is not 
the same thing. On the other hand, the Anabaptists of Bohemia observed 
a rigorous monogamy. As for the oath, the whole party could appeal 
to Jesus, and on the law court to Paul. 

Let us hope that Professor Becker will not be too long deterred 
from giving us a full text of this spirited work. 
Yale University. Roland H. Bainton. 


THAT FRENCHMAN, JOHN CALVIN 


By Ropert WHITFIELD Mites. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
221 pages. 


The more recent attempts to treat church history with scientific objec- 
tivity are to an extent reflected in this brief biography of John Calvin. The 
author strains to bring out that it is of no moment to him whether Calvin 
was mistaken, e.g., about the authority of the Bible. He is equally zealous 
to show that he harbors no rancor against the Roman Catholic Church. 
He distributes praise and blame with even justice, viewing the conflict from 
a modern dispassionate point of triangulation. 

As a biographer, Dr. Miles labors under the distressing handicap of 
writing for laymen, but always with an eye to the approval of critical 
scholarship of the modernistic stripe. The reviewer may be in error, but 
it is his candid impression that the book is destitute of fire. In his desire 
to be dispassionate the writer has no passion. A biographer should be a 
champion of his subject, as a historian should be of his epoch, seeking 
largely to get the reader to understand men and events, why they thought 
as they did, and so on. He need not praise or blame or excuse. The story 
will do its own moralizing. 

What got men in the sixteenth century so excited about predestina- 
tion vs. free-will, authority of the church vs. that of Scripture, the Mass 
vs. the Lord’s Supper? To dispose of such questions with a mere recur- 
ring mention of them and as frequently recurring statement that we mod- 
erns have superseded them, creates a suspicion that theologians of yore 
were a different variety of homo sapicns from ourselves. The biographer 
of Calvin should be something of a theologian of a sort rarely found in 
Protestant pulpits, to wit, one who knows the great medieval thinkers at 
least half as well as he knows the Reformers. Such a writer would give 
evidence of having felt the weight of things; he would have conveyed the 
feeling that the battle was a momentous one about titanic issues. 
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This is not a book that will be useful to scholars. It lacks documenta- 
tion altogether; there is not one foot-note; no bibliography, much less a 
critical annotation of sources. It is, however, easy to read. It was per- 
haps written with the author’s congregation in mind. At least, Calvin’s 
mother must have exerted a great influence on him because “behind every 
great man is a great mother” (32). Coupling frequently the idea of 
“liberty-loving” with that of accepting the Reformers is likely to find re- 
sponse in the pew. There are oratorical exaggerations like: “While he 
(Calvin) was a genius, he was typical of the natives of Picardy, who were 
all (sic!) men of keen intellect” (36). 

One may pass over the printer’s insistence on spelling “Montaigue” 
as 1f it were “Montaigne,” “Hagenau” as “Hagenan,” etc. Chapter VIII, 
“The Affair of Servetus,” is rather well done. Withal, if one does not look 
jor an understanding of the deep things of history, this volume does ser- 
vice as a short and convenient guide through the busy life of John Calvin. 


University of Oregon. Quirinus Breen. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MIND 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By Perry Mirtrer. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. x1, 
528 pages. 


Professor Miller’s book is so very important and substantial that 
the most useful review will be descriptive. It is “the first volume 
in a projected series upon the intellectual history of New England 
to extend through the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.” 
Accordingly it deals with the seventeenth century, and somewhat 
with the early eighteenth. Because “the first three generations in 
New England paid almost unbroken allegiance to a unified body of 
thought” the author is not much occupied with change. He is “con- 
cerned with defining and classifying the principal contents of the 
Puritan mind in New England.” Purposely he gives little attention 
to “social or economic influences,” reserving such considerations of 
environment for later volumes. He studies environment largely in 
one way, however, in relation to the English Puritans who set the 
pattern for the New England men. 

“Book I. Religion and Learning” deals first with the fundamental 
of the New England mind, its religious attitude, under the title ‘The 
Augustinian Strain of Piety.’ Professor Miller uses “Augustinian” 
“simply because Augustine is the arch-exemplar of a religious frame 
of mind of which Puritanism is only one instance out of many,” al- 
though from his unprecedented reading he reports that “Augustine 
exerted the greatest single influence upon Puritan thought next to 
that of the Bible itself.” Regarding this “piety” he writes with the 
overflowing knowledge that marks his whole book and with insight 
and sympathy. A distinguishing merit of his book is that he under- 
stands religious convictions and theological ideas and appreciates 
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their primary significance, over against “recent writers” “who have 
tended to minimize the importance of abstract theology.” But “Piety 

. is only a half of Puritanism,” and the second part of Book I dis- 
cusses the “intellectual character.’ Here the author brings into 
clear light much that to say the least has not been generally realized. 
He shows that “Puritanism was, if not a rationalism, then decidedly 
a reasonableness,” that it “sought to unite in one harmonious sys- 
tem science and religion, reason and faith” and “was not so authori- 
tarian as to abandon rational comprehension,” that it therefore 
fostered learning. He describes illuminatingly the “four principal 
sources” of its intellectual content: “European Protestantism,” “cer- 
tain peculiarly seventeenth century .. . interests,” that is the meth- 
odizing of Protestant doctrine, “humanism “and “medieval scholasti- 
cism.” In his treatment of humanism and elsewhere appears another 
eminent service of the book, its exhibition of the Puritan inheritance 
of classical culture and the place of Puritanism in the main stream 
of European intellectual life. 

“Book II. Cosmology” is occupied largely with the Puritan 
organization of knowledge according to the logic of Ramus. This 
discussion assumes a familiarity with the history of logic which ought 
to be more common and is too elaborate and detailed for easy reading. 
But these very qualities show convincingly the basic importance in 
Puritan thinking of Ramist method. The use of Harvard theses pro- 
vides interesting confirmation of this. The Ramist influence is an- 
other new or largely new feature in the picture of New [ngland 
thought. Still another contributed by this part of the book is an idea 
of the encyclopaedic range of the knowledge that was svstematized 
by this logic. 

“Book III. Anthropology” contains first a chapter on “The 
Nature of Man,” another elaborate statement of the elaborate and 
distinctive Puritan psychology. On this basis “The Means of Con- 
version” sets forth the central place in Puritanism of the sermon, as 
the way of God’s working upon man. ‘The word as uttered and not 
as printed was the ordinary instrument for preparing the heart.” 
“Rhetoric” depicts a second aspect of the dominance of Ramus, and 
“The Plain Style.” on the form of New England sermons, is valuable 
in both intellectual and literary history. 

“Book IV. Sociology” might as appropriately have heen entitled 
“Theology.” It begins with an exposition of the federal or covenant 
theology, in the form given by English Puritans and developed in 
New England. Here another basic constituent of Puritan thought 
which has not been appreciated gets justice. In a standard book on 
New England religious history the theology of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is briefly dismissed as “traditional Calvinism.” How mistaken 
this is, and how far the federal theology shaped Puritan character 


and conduct appears in Professor Miller’s chapter on “The Covenant 
of Grace.” The sociological consequences are exhibited in “The So- 
cial Covenant,” which makes intelligible the Puritan doctrine of the 
state, and “The Church Covenant,” on the basis of Congregational 
church order. In this comprehensive view of the covenants we get 
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for the first time a coherent and convincing conception of the Puritan 
church-state. 


It would be impossible here to give an idea of the incredible 
breadth and depth of reading on which Professor Miller’s book rests 
and of his grasp of this material. Some indication of the magnitude 
of his research appears in his notes and his bibliographical appendices 
on the Ramist logic and the federal theology. It must be sufficient 
now to say that no existing book approaches this for authoritative 
information on its subject and abundant illumination of it. One 
could wish that in his later volumes Professor Miller would use 
shorter paragraphs—more than one comprises two large pages—that 
he would in this and other ways make the progress of his discussion 
clearer, that he would avoid occasional academic pedantry. His very 
super altindance of knowle’ dge results sometimes in excessive analysis 
and illustration. But these ‘faults are small compared to the eminent 
merits of a book which arouses keenest anticipation concerning its 
successors. 





Auburn Theological Seminary, Robert Hastings Nichols. 
New York City. 


JEDIDIAH MORSE, A CHAMPION OF NEW ENGLAND 
ORTHODOXY 


James Kinc Morse. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
186 pages. $2.50. 


Considerable attention has been paid of late to the schism in New 
England Congregationalism which separated the Puritan tradition into 
the Trinitarian and Unitarian branches. Fenn, Haroutounian, Schneider. 
and Miller have contributed valuable analyses, and in this book we have 
a new body of source material that will prove invaluable for future treat- 
ments of the subject. Hitherto unpublished letters of Dr. Morse, the pro- 
tagonist of the Calvinist reaction against Liberalism, preserved in the Yale 
University and New York Public Libraries, have heen listed and copiously 
quoted and the story is competently re-told. Mere biographical data is 
minimized ; the motives and theological views of Morse and his co-workers, 
as well as their campaign tactics against the Liberals from about 1790 to 
1819, when Morse was compelled to resign his Charlestown pulpit, are 
chiefly stressed. 


The light thrown upon Morse’s own disposition, foresight, tenacity, 
and adroitness of manoeuvre is clear and dramatic. As an undergraduate 
at Yale, under the “New Light” Dwight, his bent was accurately appraised 
by a classmate: “It was, perhaps, a fault in his character that by the steady 
contemplation of an object he would sometimes gain an exaggerated 
estimate of its importance [so] that he would hold to it with an unyielding 
tenacity which a cooler judgment might have caused him to relax” (p. 19). 
Such tenacity (which proved a major factor in creating the Panoplist, the 
Park Street Church, and Andover Seminary, as well as, indirectly, the 
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Unitarian denomination) was early fused with the “New Divinity,” char- 
acterized by the “Old Calvinist” Ezra Stiles as “the incessant inculcation 
of the unintelligible and shocking new points, especially that an unconvert- 
ed man had better be killing his father and mother than praying for con- 
verting grace; that true repentance implies a willingness and a desire to 
be damned for the glory of God; that we are to give God thanks that he 
has caused Adam to sin and involve all his posterity in total depravity ; 
that the children of none but communicants are to be baptized; that the 
churches and ministers are so corrupt and laodicean and have so inter- 
mixt with the world that the New Divinity churches and ministers cannot 
hold Communion but must and do recede and sequester themselves from 
them” (7). 

Stiles clearly perceived that the true enemy of the church in New 
England was “the corruptions of Deism, which are spreading apace in 
this country” (9), and not the rational trends in Congregationalism which 
the dogmatisms and denunciations of the New Lights were to exacerbate 
into the Unitarian division. Morse left Yale wholly committed not only 
to the New Divinity but also (as later by marriage) to the Presbyterian 
polity, which he deemed a vital corrective of Liberalism. Its Connecticut 
form, Consociationism, he proceeded, after settlement in Charlestown 
(Massachusetts), to urge upon the churches of that state. As early as 
1792 we find him forecasting the schism that later occurred and which 
his militancy did so much to cause: “If all our plans are frustrated, I 
apprehend the aggrieved party will think seriously of forming themselves 
into a separate Body and one, too, which will admit of such intercourse 
with the Presbyterian Church as will be mutually agreeable and beneficial. 
But this is sub rosa for the present” (60). 

It is quite evident from now on that Morse and friends such as 
Ashbel Green, Leonard Woods, ete., had already resolved that if they 
could not dominate Congregationalism of eastern Massachusetts through 
the introduction of Consociationism and the control of Harvard College, 
they would not hesitate at separation. Morse used the ready hospitality 
and fraternity of pulpit exchange and social intercourse accorded him by 
the Boston Liberals for insistent propaganda (as early as 1789, p. 44), as 
well as quiet intrigue as an “ambassador of Christ” (42). He did his 
best to apply the political stigma of Jacobinism to the Liberals (chap. V) 
and Jeffe rsonianism a few years later: “I consider Unitarianism as the 
democracy of Christianity (71)"—both charges being palpably absurd 
and deeply resented. On the one hz ind he pleaded, in a Convention Sermon 
of 1812, for “unity in love” (136) : “Let us but possess true charity in our 
hearts and exhibit its kindly fruits in our conversation and lives.” On th® 
other hand, he was foremost and indefatigable in drawing away parishion- 
ers from his Old Calvinist friends of Boston to found the Park Street 
Church, as well as sprinkling the pages of his Panoplist with sneers and 
slurs at the wealth and culture of the Liberals and the venality of their 
ministers, who were portrayed as condoning the mundane, lukewarm 
Christianity of their people in return for rich dinners and large salaries. 


The author of the book points out this unfortunate trait of “saying 
one thing in public while he was doing quite the opposite” (144), and 
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describes Morse as a “petulant champion.”’ Indeed, perhaps the most 
amazing disclosure of the new sources is the duplicity of Morse’s policy 
in hoodwinking his own best friends and closest collaborators in the 
founding of Andover Theological Seminary. On the one hand, he 
assured the “New Divinity” group in Newbury (Bartlett, Spring, etc.) 
that the foundation would be of their views; on the other hand, he per- 
suaded the moderate Calvinists that it would promote their ideas. So he 
got it incorporated, endowed, launched; and within a few years, Pearson 
was accusing Morse of having “sold out” the Calvinists to the Hopkin- 
sians! (120). 

At last, Morse had the satisfaction of seeing the split in Congrega- 
tionalism, which he had anticipated, an accomplished fact. At the same 
time he found that he had alienated the best people and some of his 
closest friends in his Charlestown church. The schism he had virtually 
caused came home to him in a tragic fashion; his resignation was asked 
for, and he retired broken in spirit and health (159). Not only was he 
succeeded in his own pulpit by a Liberal, but during the preceding con- 
troversy two other Liberal churches had been founded in the city—the 
Second Parish, by secession from his own; and the First Universalist. 
Yet Morse had many qualities that deserved a better fate! 

The author has performed his task with admirable accuracy and 
impartiality. One regrets, however, the omission of substantial quota- 
tions from the letters bearing on the accusation of plagiarism from 
Hannah Adams. Perhaps such letters are non-existent; possibly the 
literary controversy was deemed irrelevant to the theological. 


The Meadville Theological School, Charles Lyttle. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


By Hersert Henstety Henson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939. xvi, 264 pages. $2.50. 


There is a story, probably apocryphal, that when Archbishop Mac- 
Lagan resigned the see of York in 1908, the Prime Minister suggested 
the name of Canon Hensley Henson of Westminster Abbey as the suc- 
cessor, and that King Edward VII replied “D— it all, man, I am Defender 
of the Faith!” There are some, including your reviewer, who wish that 
the story, the answer alone excepted, had been true. The work before us 
serves only to confirm the regret, for it is not so much an historical trea- 
tise as an historical authority for Anglicanism during the last fifty years. 
It treats not only of the historical foundations and the machinery of the 
Church of England, but also of the nemesis that has overtaken an attempt, 
too often misguided by principles essentially non-Christian, to establish 
on the basis of mutual forbearance and Christian charity a national, united 
Church as envisaged by Hooker in The Ecclesiastical Polity. 

The essence of Anglican churchmanship has rested in the past on par- 
liamentary enforcement of the rights of the laity of the Church against 
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the Sacerdotium and the inclusion of both clergy and laity in all matters 
under the rule of the King as Supreme Head of the Church as well as the 
State. The attempt to maintain that order in the face of Genevan Latin 
nonconformity and dissent, on the other hand, and the encroachment of 
Latin canons of churchmanship and orthodoxy by the Anglo-Catholic on 
the other, led to the crisis created by the rejection by Parliament of the 
Proposals for the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer in 1928 on 
the ground that their contents were essentially Roman ‘and that their 
acceptance would have undermined the Reformation settlement and 
changed the whole character of the Anglican Church. This action by the 
House of Commons caused Bishop Henson, who had looked to the mea- 
sure to restore some semblance of discipline and order among the clergy, 
to abandon his role as champion of the establishment for advocacy of 
disestablishment. The conviction of the Bishop is little short of disaster 
to the English Church, for he has borne the brunt of the fight against all 
attempts to reduce the Church of England to a mere sacerdotal institution, 
and has fought without respect of persons. It is still an open question, it 
is submitted, whether he has really counted the cost in relation to the 
highly speculative gain. The period of mental lethargy of the lay elec- 
torate to the Church Assembly, which he has remarked, would provide an 
admirable opportunity for the advanced members of the sacerdotium to 
carry out an ecclesiastical Blitzkrieg against all restraints, and, while many 
might claim that the laity had but received their deserts, it needs to be 
pointed out that in the game of church politics, the laity can only be spare- 
time amateurs while the clergy are full-time professionals. It still remains 
to be proved that the old contention, that some of us have greater faith in 
the Christianity of the House of Commons than we have in the Houses 
of Convocation, is no longer valid despite the disillusionments of the past 
decade. Whatever view the reader may take, however, this book ought 
to be “read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested” by every church- 
man and every student of church history, for it combines honesty, scholar- 
liness, and clarity with the first-hand knowledge of over half a century 
gained by one who has never shirked facing the issue at stake. 

The Graduate School of Theology, F. W. Buckler. 
Oberlin College. 


HISTORY OF THE NORWEGIAN BAPTISTS IN AMERICA 


3y P. Stransen. Chicago: The Norwegian Baptist Conference, and Phila- 
delphia: The American Baptist Publication Society, 1939. 344 pages. 


$2.50. 


The Norwegian Baptist Church in America is now nearly a hundred 
years old (its first pastor was ordained in 1844), but no historical account 
of its activity has heen given before Prof. P. Stiansen, the author of 
History of the Baptists in Norway, undertook to fill this real need. 


The author begins by rightly stating that the religious history of the 
United States can be understood only as it is studied against the back- 
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ground of European history. Knowing that Prof. Stiansen is a Nor- 
wegian by birth, and that he served for a considerable number of years 
as a minister in Norway, one turns with a great deal of expectation to 
the first two chapters, which are entitled “Norway and the Norwegians,” 
and “Norwegians in America.” But, unfortunately, these chapters are 
so brief that they give only an unsatisfactory sketch. Theodore C. Ble- 
gen’s excellent book. Norwegian Migration to America, has apparently not 
been made use of; it 1s not even listed in the bibliography. Several times 
the author expresses himself in such a manner as to invite criticism: e. g.. 
on p. 19, where he says: “The second group may be called the rational- 
istic group, which was influenced strongly by the Danish priest[!] Grundt- 
vig,” (who was one of Scandinavia’s greatest opponents of rationalism!). 


After these two opening chapters, the author proceeds to his real 
subject. He fittingly divides the history of the Norwegian Baptists in 
America into three periods, and within each of these he accounts for the 
work that was carried on in the various districts, taking these one by one, 
going from state to state. He faithfully enumerates a very large number 
of pastors and places. Of the pioneer preacher Hans Walder he gives 
a vivid and valuable portrayal, and one appreciates the frank discussion 
of this minister’s energy as well as his failings. But as the author ad- 
vances, he has such a multitude of men and mission places to mention 
that the colorful details become fewer and fewer. and his whole presenta- 
tion becomes somewhat stereotyped and monotonous. The author repeat- 
edly affirms that this or that minister was “a very able man,” but there is 
often but little evidence to substantiate these claims. The explanation can 
hardly lie solely in the fact that the source material is deficient. One 
wonders in this connection why the bibliography lists only seven of the 
thirteen Norwegian Baptist periodicals which have appeared. 


The author's method of giving separate accounts of the work in the 
several different localities calls for supplementary survey chapters, if the 
reader is to be able to get a comprehensive picture of the general develop- 
ment and of the actual accomplishments as a whole. It is very difficult 
to get such an impression from the main section of the book, which is not 
so much a history, as a chronicle of more or less isolated, and at times 
rather fragmentary, stories of events in scattered localities. One is 
therefore thankful to the author for the summary appended to the ac- 
counts of each of the above mentioned three periods. He calls them “a 
survey,” “a retrospect,” and “a conclusion.” But, unfortunately, they are 
exceedingly brief, and several statements in them are altogether too general 
and vague, e. g., the claim made on p. 319 that the Norwegian Baptists 
have been laboring “wherever there has been need of a gospel of love.” 


3esides these summaries, there are also three chapters on the dif- 
ferent conferences and four brief chapters dealing with the activities of 
literature mission, foreign mission, women’s work, and the theological 
seminary respectively. Particularly the report of the last mentioned 
subject is both interesting and valuable. These seven chapters furnish 
considerable help to gain an impression of the accomplishments of the 
Baptist church in the stated fields, but they shed very little light on that 
which is the main thing: the building up of the church itself, consisting 
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of the several local congregations. The reader is at loss to know just 
what results were achieved. as the author, strangely enough, gives ex- 
tremely few statistical summaries. It is significant that even in the eleven 
pages of charts that close the book no figures whatsoever are given except 
in the first two charts-—apart from those that mark dates of conferences. 
We get the names of the recording secretaries, and the corresponding 
secretaries, etc., but not one bit of statistical information. 


Closely interwoven with the history of the Norwegian Baptists in 
America is the work among the other Scandinavian people, particularly 
the Danes. It is interesting to note in this “Norwegian” history the con- 
stant mention of Danes. Of the first twelve editors mentioned, nine were 
Danes; of the first five publishers of hymnbooks, four were Danes; the 
first Baptist missionary to Norway was a Dane; the Scandinavian Theo- 
logical Seminary (1871-84) was attended by nearly twice as many Danes 
as Norwegians; and the succeeding Danish-Norwegian Seminary had in 
its first twenty years more Danish than Norwegian students. 


Despite the above-mentioned defects—to which might be added lack 
of an index of names and mistakes in the spelling of names—Prof. Stian- 
sen’s book has merit because it contains a great deal of information. More 
than one hundred illustrations add to its value. 


Trinity Seminary, Blair, Nebr. Paul C. Nyholm. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IN THE OLD SOUTH 


sy CLEMENT Eaton. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1940. 343 
pages. $3.00. 


This book is an excellent illustration of the distance the South has 
traveled in recent years along the road of self-criticism, and also an ex- 
ample of the high type of historical scholarship dealing with southern 
subjects now appearing. Although the author is no longer resident in the 
South. he is a southerner by birth and training. His book, published by 
the Duke University Press, won the award of $1500 offered by that Uni- 
versity for a scholarly manuscript in the field of social, literary, and 
artistic history in a competition held in connection with the 100th anni- 
versary celebration of the founding of Trinity College, the forerunner of 
Duke University. All this is a far-cry indeed from the incident which 
caused the withdrawal of John Spencer Bassett from the faculty of Trin- 
ity College a generation ago because he dared to say a good word for 
Booker T. Washington. It should be said, however, that it was not 
Trinity College which hounded him out of the South, but rather the gen- 
eral hue and cry which his remarks elicited. 


The author's thesis is that the two great taboos of the Old South— 
criticism of slavery and heterodoxy in religion—were the principal factors 
responsible for the overthrow of Jeffersonian liberalism and the creation 
of an intolerant atmosphere which pervaded the Old South to an increas- 
ing degree after 1830. In his preface the author suggests that an appro- 
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priate sub-title might well be “From Jefferson to Calhoun,” since Calhoun 
is representative of those forces responsible for overwhelming Jefferson- 
ianism. 

The main supporters of Jeffersonian liberalism were to be found 
among the southern aristocrats in the latter eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, and at the educational centers such as the Universities of 
North and South Carolina, Transylvania, and the University of Virginia. 
Many of the beautiful southern plantation homes in the Georgian style not 
only exhibited the refined taste of the owners, but housed many a fine 
collection of books, rich in the classics, history, philosophy, and the works 
of the eighteenth century French skeptics. Deism was the religion of the 
southern aristocracy. Often they were critical of the institution of slav- 
ery, even though they themselves were usually large slave owners. As a 
whole, they possessed a broad, catholic point of view which made for 
tolerance in all things. 


Beginning in the eighteen-twenties, a whole series of forces began to 
play upen southern society which, within less than a generation, was to 
destroy practically all vestiges of this mellow liberalism and _ tolerance. 
One of these influences was the plantation system itself, together with the 
lack of transportation generally prevailing throughout the region. Isolation 
made for conservatism and prevented the education of the masses. This 
situation led to a super-sensitiveness to all criticism of their ways of life, 
especially from outsiders, and to an idealizing of slavery and all other 
southern institutions. Meanwhile, the common man, through the coming 
to power of Jacksonian democracy, was waxing in importance in south- 
ern political and social life, and his lack of education and his meager 
cultural experience made him intolerant of all ideas strange or odious to 
him. It was this class that was most responsible for imparting the flavor 
of intolerance to all sectional and social questions. The recurring fear of 
slave insurrection, coupled with the rise of northern abolitionism, with 
its rabid denunciation of slavery and slave owners, led to the passage of 
laws by southern legislatures curtailing freedom of discussion of slavery 
and every other issue in any way related to it. The coming of John C. 
Calhoun to power, the greatest and most articulate of southern politicians, 
and his long continued leadership, served to crystallize southern views 
which did much to create a peculiar pattern of accepted opinion limiting 
freedom of speech and the press, as well as academic freedom. Such is 
the story that Mr. Eaton unfolds; a story full of instruction as well as 
warning for our own time. 


In discussing the religious phase of his subject, the author is not as 
sure of his facts as he is in other portions of his book. This is indicated 
by misspelled names in a number of instances and a misplacing of several 
religious figures. For instance, neither Joseph Pilmoor nor John King 
belong to the period in which they are placed (p. 281), while John McGee 
is spelled McGehee, and in several references to Henry B. Bascom the 
name is consistently spelled “Bascomb.”” Perhaps there may be something 
said for consistency even in the matter of misspelling. 


The Presbyterians played the principal part in upholding orthodoxy, 
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though Methodists and Baptists fell into line with more or less alacrity. 
So completely did religious orthodoxy dominate the South that none of 
the “isms” so prevalent at the North, was able to gain a foothold. Nor 
did any of the political or social “isms” have any better success. The 
Old South did not believe in reform of any kind, political, social, or 
religious. For a hundred years the South was on the defensive, and that 
is basic in explaining the cultural trends in southern history. 


The University of Chicago. William W. Sweet. 





